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PREFACE 

TN  the  vast  field  of  poetry  there  will  always  be 
found,  apart  from  the  great  abstract  themes  deal- 
ing with  the  various  aspects  of  life,  its  emotions, 
vicissitudes  and  compensations,  certain  concrete 
subjects,  that  in  almost  all  ages  have  signally  in- 
spired the  poet.  It  has  therefore  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  gather  together  the 
best  hundred  English  poems  on  such  a  subject, 
making  the  quality  of  variety  only  of  secondary 
importance  to  that  of  poetic  excellence  in  the  selec- 
tion. Thereupon  I  decided  to  take  birds  for  the 
theme  of  this  first  collection. 

Except  in  two  instances,  extracts  have  been  al- 
together avoided.  A  book  of  this  kind,  made  up 
to  any  extent  of  extracts,  ceases  to  have  any 
literary  value.  The  two  exceptions  were  made  in 
favour  of  Chaucer's  "Parlement  of  Foules"  and  of 
W.  J.  Courthope's  "The  Paradise  of  Birds." 

As  regards  Chaucer  there  were  only  the  two 
alternatives :  to  put  in  an  extract,  or  to  omit  him 
altogether,  as  the  length  of  a  complete  poem,  for 


so  small  a  book,  would  be  prohibitive.  Notwith- 
standing' that  "The  Parlement  of  Foules"  is  a 
fable,  and  that  I  have  otherwise  excluded  the  fable 
in  this  collection,  I  have  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  this  classic. 

I  do  not  think  any  reader  will  be  found  to  quarrel 
with  the  song  of  the  chorus  out  of  Mr.  Courthope's 
"Paradise  of  Birds."  The  extract  selected  from 
this  extravaganza,  which  is  modelled  on  Aris- 
tophanic  lines,  contains  some  of  the  most  enter- 
taining verse  in  the  book  and  will  probably  appeal 
more  to  the  cultivated  reader  than  the  more  purely 
scholarly  translations  of  Aristophanes  himself. 

For  reasons  of  space  I  have  omitted  narrative 
poems  and,  with  the  exception  of  Lovelace's  "  The 
Falcon,"  also  the  more  lengthy  descriptive  pieces. 
Finally  Edgar  Poe's  "  Raven "  will  not  be  found 
here.  With  all  its  inimitable  imaginative  touches  it 
appears  to  me  rather  a  study  in  the  supernatural 
than  a  poem  suggested  by  a  living  bird. 

I  feel  that  some  explanation  is  needed  in  these 
scientific  days  for  including  the  bat  among  birds. 
The  best  plea  I  can  urge  on  this  ground  is,  that  the 
bulk  of  this  little  book  being  made  up  of  the  works 
of  past  masters,  some  splendid  precedents  for  such 
inaccuracies  could  certainly  be  discovered  from  the 
same  source. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
those  authors  and  publishers  whose  courtesy  has 


allowed  me  to  include  some  beautiful  examples  of 
modern  verse.  No  one  regrets  the  absence  of  at 
least  one  distinguished  name  here  more  than  the 
compiler,  but  the  growing  fashion  for  anthologies 
appears  to  have  made  such  gaps  inevitable.  How- 
ever, a  glance  at  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
will  show  the  reader  that,  for  a  collection  two-thirds 
of  which  is  designedly  composed  of  the  poetry  of 
past  ages,  the  purely  modern  side  is  very  fairly 
represented. 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE 

/~\  NIGHTINGALE,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
^-^  Warblest  at  eve  when  all  the  woods  are  still ; 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  doth  fill, 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May, 
Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love  ;  O,  if  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh  ; 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why  : 
Whether  the  Muse,  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate, 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

JOHN  MILTON 
(1608-1674). 


BEAUTY  AND  THE   BIRD 

CHE  fluted  with  her  mouth  as  when  one  sips, 
^  And  gently  waved  her  golden  head,  inclined 
Outside  his  cage  close  to  the  window-blind  ; 
Till  her  fond  bird,  with  little  turns  and  dips 
Piped  low  to  her  of  sweet  companionships. 
And  when  he  made  an  end,  some  seed  took  she 
And  fed  him  from  her  tongue,  which  rosily 
Peeped  as  a  piercing  bud  between  her  lips. 

And  like  the  child  in  Chaucer  on  whose  tongue 

The  Blessed  Mary  laid,  when  he  was  dead, 

A  grain, — who  straightway  praised  her  name  in 

song : 
Even  so,  when  she,  a  little  lightly  red, 
Now  turned  on  me  and  laughed,  I  heard  the  throng 
Of  inner  voices  praise  her  golden  head. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 
(1828-188*). 


THE  SKYLARK 


B' 


>IRD  of  the  wilderness, 

thesome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  ! 
Emblem  of  happiness, 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Musical  cherub,  soar  singing  away  1 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  1 


JAMES  HOGG 
(1770-1835). 


THE  OWL 

SWEET  Suffolk  owl,  so  trimly  dight 
With  feathers  like  a  lady  bright, 
Thou  sing'st  alone,  sitting  by  night, 

Te-whit,  te-whoo ! 
Thy  note,  that  forth  so  freely  rolls, 
With  shrill  command  the  mouse  controls, 
And  sings  a  dirge  for  dying  souls  : 
Te-whit,  te-whoo ! 

From  THOMAS  VAUTOR'S 

"  Songs  of  Divers  Airs  and  Natures' 
U6i9). 


THE  GREEN  LINNET 

"DENEATH  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed 
*-*  Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head, 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  spread 

Of  Spring's  unclouded  weather, 
In  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard  seat ! 
And  flowers  and  birds  once  more  to  greet, 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 

One  have  I  mark'd,  the  happiest  guest 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest : 
Hail  to  thee,  far  above  the  rest 

In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion  ! 
Thou  Linnet !  in  thy  green  array, 
Presiding  Spirit  here  to-day, 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May  ; 

And  this  is  thy  dominion. 

While  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowers, 
Make  all  one  band  of  paramours, 
Thou,  ranging  up  and  down  the  bowers, 

Art  sole  in  thine  employment : 
A  Life,  a  Presence  like  the  air, 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  care, 
Too  blest  with  any  one  to  pair ; 

Thyself  thy  own  enjoyment. 

Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees, 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze, 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstasies, 
s 


Yet  seeming  still  to  hover  ; 
There  !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings, 

That  cover  him  all  over. 

My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives — 
A  Brother  of  the  dancing  leaves  ; 
Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage  eaves 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes  ; 
As  if  by  that  exulting  strain 
He  mock'd  and  treated  with  disdain 
The  voiceless  Form  he  chose  to  feign, 

While  fluttering  in  the  bushes. 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850). 


MY  EARLY  HOME 

"LI  ERE  sparrows  build  upon  the  trees, 
•*■  ■*■      And  stockdove  hides  her  nest ; 
The  leaves  are  winnowed  by  the  breeze 

Into  a  calmer  rest ; 
The  black-cap's  song  was  very  sweet, 

That  used  the  rose  to  kiss  ; 
It  made  the  Paradise  complete  : 

My  early  home  was  this. 

The  redbreast  from  the  sweet-briar  bush 

Drop't  down  to  pick  the  worm  ; 
On  the  horse-chestnut  sang  the  thrush, 

O'er  the  house  where  I  was  born  ; 
The  moonlight,  like  a  shower  o'  pearls 

Fell  o'er  this  '  bower  o'  bliss,' 
And  on  the  bench  sat  boys  and  girls : 

My  early  home  was  this. 

The  old  house  stoop'd  just  like  a  cave, 

Thatch'd  o'er  with  mosses  green  ; 
Winter  around  the  walls  would  rave, 

But  all  was  calm  within  ; 
The  trees  are  here  all  green  agen, 

Here  bees  the  flowers  still  kiss, 
But  flowers  and  trees  seem'd  sweeter  then 

My  early  home  was  this. 

JOHN  CLARE 
(1793-1864). 


TO  A  SWALLOW   BUILDING  NEAR 
THE  STATUE  OF   MEDEA 

"POND  Prognc,  chattering  Wretch, 

■*■     That  is  Medea,  there 

Wilt  thou  thy  younglings  hatch  ? 

Will  she  keep  Thine,  her  Own  who  could  not  spare  ? 

Learn  from  her  frantick  Face 

To  seek  some  better  Place, 

What  other  may'st  thou  hope  for,  what  desire, 

Save  Stygian  Spells,  Wounds,  Poyson,  Iron,  Fire  ? 

WILLIAM  DRUMMOND 
(1585-1649). 


THE  NIGHTINGALE 

HT'HE  nightingale,  as  soon  as  April  bringeth 
■*■    Unto  her  rested  sense  a  perfect  waking, 
While   late -bare   earth,   proud   of  new  clothing, 

springeth, 
Sings  out  her  woes,  a  thorn  her  song-book  making  ; 

And  mournfully  bewailing, 
Her  throat  in  tunes  expresseth 
For  Tereus'  force  on  her  chaste  will  prevailing. 

O  Philomela  fair,  O  take  some  gladness, 
That  here  is  juster  cause  of  plaintful  sadness  : 
Thine  earth  now  springs,  mine  fadeth  ; 
Thy  thorn  without,  my  thorn  my  heart  invadeth. 

Alas  !  she  hath  no  other  cause  of  anguish 

But  Tereus'  love,  on  her  by  strong  hand  wroken, 
Wherein  she  suffering,  all  her  spirits  languish, 
Full  womanlike  complains  her  will  was  broken. 
But  I,  who,  daily  craving, 
Cannot  have  to  content  me, 
Have  more  cause  to  lament  me, 
Since  wanting  is  more  woe  than  too  much  having. 

O  Philomela  fair,  O  take  some  gladness, 
That  here  is  juster  cause  of  plaintful  sadness  : 
Thine  earth  now  springs,  mine  fadeth  ; 
Thy  thorn  without,  my  thorn  my  heart  invadeth. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY 
(1554-1586). 


ON   BIRDS 

npHE  feathered  husband  to  his  partner  true, 

■^    Preserves  connubial  rites  inviolate  : 
With  cold  indifference  every  charm  he  sees, 
The  milky  whiteness  of  the  stately  neck, 
The  shining  down,  proud  crest  and  purple  wings  : 
But  cautious  with  a  searching  eye  explores 
The  female  tribes,  his  proper  mate  to  find, 
With  kindred  colours  marked  ;  did  he  not  so, 
The  grove  with  painted  monsters  would  abound, 
Th'  ambiguous  product  of  unnatural  love. 
The  blackbird  hence  selects  her  sooty  spouse  ; 
The  nightingale,  her  musical  compeer, 
Lured  by  the  well-known  voice  :  the  bird  of  night, 
Smit  with  her  dusky  wings  and  greenish  eyes, 
Woos  his  dun  paramour.     The  beauteous  race 
Speak  the  chaste  loves  of  their  progenitors, 
When,  by  the  spring  invited,  they  exult 
In  woods  and  fields,  and  to  the  sun  unfold 
Their  plumes,  that  with  paternal  colours  glow. 

JOSEPH  ADDISON 
(1671-1719). 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  THRUSH 

BALLADE 

A  CROSS  the  noisy  street 
■^^  I  hear  him  careless  throw 
One  warning  utterance  sweet ; 
Then  faint  at  first,  and  low, 
The  full  notes  closer  grow ; 
Hark  !  what  a  torrent  gush  1 
They  pour,  they  overflow — 
Sing  on,  sing  on,  O  Thrush  ! 

What  trick,  what  dream'd  deceit 
Has  fooled  his  fancy  so, 
To  scorn  of  dust  and  heat  ? 
I,  prisoned  here  below, 
Feel  the  fresh  breezes  blow  ; 
And  see,  through  flag  and  rush, 
Cool  water  sliding  slow — 
Sing  on,  sing  on,  O  Thrush  ! 

Sing  on.    What  though  thou  beat 
On  that  dull  bar,  thy  foe  1 
Somewhere  the  green  boughs  meet 
Beyond  the  roofs  a-row  ; 
Somewhere  the  blue  skies  show, 
Somewhere  no  black  walls  crush 
Poor  hearts  with  hopeless  woe — 
Sing  on,  sing  on,  O  Thrush  ! 

ENVOY 

Bird,  though  they  come,  we  know, 
The  empty  cage,  the  hush, 
Still,  ere  that  brief  day  go, 
Sing  on,  sing  on,  O  Thrush  1 


AUSTIN    DOBSON. 


THE  THRUSH 


TJARK  !  'tis  the  Thrush,  undaunted,  undeprest, 
■"■  ^  By  twilight  premature  of  cloud  and  rain  ; 
Nor  does  that  roaring  wind  deaden  his  strain 
Who  carols,  thinking  of  his  Love  and  nest, 
And  seems,  as  more  incited,  still  more  blest. 
Thanks ;  thou  hast  snapped  a  fire-side  Prisoner's 

chain, 
Exulting  Warbler,  eased  a  fretted  brain, 
And  in  a  moment  charmed  my  cares  to  rest. 
Yes,  I  will  forth,  bold  Bird,  and  front  the  blast 
That  we  may  sing  together,  if  thou  wilt, 
So  loud,  so  clear,  my  Partner  through  life's  day, 
Mute  in  her  nest  love-chosen,  if  not  love-built 
Like  thine,  shall  gladden,  as  in  seasons  past, 
Thrilled  by  loose  snatches  of  the  social  Lay. 


'Tis  he  whose  yester-evening's  high  disdain 

Beat  back  the  roaring  storm — but  how  subdued 

His  day-break  note,  a  sad  vicissitude  ! 

Does  the  hour's  drowsy  weight  his  glee  restrain  ? 

Or,  like  the  nightingale,  her  joyous  vein 

Pleased  to  renounce,  does  this  dear  Thrush  attune 

His  voice  to  suit  the  temper  of  yon  Moon, 

Doubly  depressed,  setting,  and  in  her  wane  ? 

Rise,  tardy  Sun  !  and  let  the  songster  prove 

(The  balance  trembling  between  night  and  morn 

No  longer)  with  what  ecstasy  upborne 

He  can  pour  forth  his  spirit.     In  heaven  above, 

And  earth  below,  they  best  can  serve  true  gladness 

Who  meet  most  feelingly  the  calls  of  sadness. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850). 


PHILOMELA 


TJARK  !    Ah,  the  nightingale— 

^  "^  The  tawny-throated  ! 

Hark,  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  burst ! 

What  triumph  !  hark  !  what  pain  ! 

O  wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore, 
Still,  after  many  years,  in  distant  lands, 
Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewildered  brain 
That  wild,  unquenched,  deepsunken,  old-world  pain- 
Say,  will  it  never  heal  ? 
And  can  this  fragrant  lawn 
With  its  cool  trees,  and  night, 
And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Thames, 
And  moonshine,  and  the  dew, 
To  thy  rack'd  heart  and  brain 
Afford  no  balm  ? 


Dost  thou  to-night  behold, 

Here,  through  the  moonlight  on  this  English  grass, 

The  unfriendly  palace  in  the  Thracian  wild  ? 

Dost  thou  again  peruse 

With  hot  cheeks  and  sear'd  eyes 

The  too  clear  web,  and  thy  dumb  sister's  shame  ? 

Dost  thou  once  more  assay 

Thy  flight,  and  feel  come  over  thee, 

Poor  fugitive,  the  feathery  change 

Once  more,  and  once  more  seem  to  make  resound 

With  love  and  hate,  triumph  and  agony 


Lone  Daulis,  and  the  high  Cephisian  vale  ? 

Listen  Eugenia — 
How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding  through  the 
leaves ! 
Again,  thou  hearest  ? 
Eternal  passion ! 
Eternal  pain ! 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD 
(1822-1888). 


LESBIA'S  SPARROW 

("LUCTUS  de  morte  passeris") 

'W'E  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head, 
*    Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  be  spread  ; 
My  Lesbia's  favourite  bird  is  dead, 
Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved  ; 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true, 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew, 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew, 
But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved  : 
And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there, 
He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air ; 
But  chirrup'd  oft,  and  free  from  care, 
Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 
Now  having  passed  the  gloomy  bourn, 
From  whence  he  never  can  return, 
His  death,  and  Lesbia's  grief,  I  mourn, 
Who  sighs,  alas  !  but  sighs  in  vain. 
Oh  1  curst  be  thou,  devouring  grave  1 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave, 
From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save, 
For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away. 
From  thee,  my  Lesbia's  eyes  o'erflow, 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow, 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  woe 
Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 

BYRON  (from  Catullus) 
(1788-1814). 
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THE  TWA  CORBIES 


A  SI  was  walking  all  alane, 
■*^  I  heard  twa  corbies  making  mane  ; 
The  tane  unto  the  t'other  say, 
"  Where  shall  we  gang  and  dine  to-day  ?  " 

2 

"  In  behint  yon  auld  fail  dyke, 
I  wot  there  lies  a  new  slain  knight ; 
And  naebody  kens  that  he  lies  there, 
But  his  hawk,  his  hound  and  his  lady  fair. 

3 

"  His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane, 
His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild  fowl  hame, 
His  lady's  ta'en  another  mate, 
So  we  may  mak  our  dinner  sweet. 

4 
"  Ye'll  sit  on  his  white  hause-bane, 
An  I'll  pick  out  his  bonny  blue  een  ; 
Wi  ae  lock  o'  his  gowden  hair 
We'll  theek  our  nest  when  it  grows  bare. 

5 
"  Mony  a  one  for  him  makes  mane, 
But  nane  sail  ken  where  he  is  gane  ; 
O'er  his  white  banes,  when  they  are  bare 
The  wind  sail  blaw  for  evermair." 

OLD  SCOTTISH   BALLAD. 

C  17 


UNDER  A  PICTURE  OF  A  PEACOCK 

HT'HE  bird  of  Juno  glories  in  his  plumes  ; 

■*■    Pride  makes  the  fowl  to  prune  his  feathers  so. 
His  spotted  train,  fetched  from  old  Argus'  head, 
With  golden  rays,  like  to  the  brightest  sun, 
Inserteth  self-love  in  a  silly  bird  ; 
Till  midst  his  hot  and  glorious  fumes 
He  spies  his  feet,  and  then  lets  fall  his  plumes. 
Beauty  breeds  pride,  pride  hatcheth  forth  disdain, 
Disdain  gets  hate,  and  hate  calls  for  revenge, 
Revenge  with  bitter  prayers  urgeth  still ; 
Thus  self-love,  urging  up  the  pomp  of  pride, 
Makes  beauty  wrack  against  an  ebbing  tide. 

ROBERT  GREENE 
(1560-1592). 
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THE  SKYLARK 


T  TOW  the  blithe  Lark  runs  up  the  golden  stair 
■^  *      That  leans  thro'  cloudy  gates  from  Heaven 

to  Earth, 
And  all  alone  in  the  empyreal  air 

Fills  it  with  jubilant  sweet  songs  of  mirth  ; 
How  far  he  seems,  how  far 

With  the  light  upon  his  wings, 
Is  it  a  bird,  or  star 
That  shines  and  sings  ? 


What  matter  if  the  days  be  dark  and  frore, 

That  sunbeam  tells  of  other  days  to  be, 
And  singing  in  the  light  that  floods  him  o'er 
In  joy  he  overtakes  Futurity  ; 

Under  cloud-arches  vast 
He  peeps,  and  sees  behind 
Great  Summer  coming  fast 
Adown  the  wind ! 

3 

And  now  he  dives  into  a  rainbow's  rivers, 

In  streams  of  gold  and  purple  he  is  drown'd, 
Shrilly  the  arrows  of  his  song  he  shivers, 
As  tho'  the  stormy  drops  were  turned  to  sound  ; 
And  now  he  issues  thro', 

He  scales  a  cloudy  tower, 
Faintly,  like  falling  dew, 
His  fast  notes  shower. 
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4 

Let  every  wind  be  hush'd,  that  I  may  hear 

The  wondrous  things  he  tells  the  World  below  ; 
Things  that  we  dream  of  he  is  watching  near, 
Hopes  that  we  never  dream'd  he  would  bestow  ; 
Alas  !  the  storm  hath  roll'd 

Back  the  gold  gates  again, 
Or  surely  he  had  told 
All  Heaven  to  men  ! 


So  the  victorious  Poet  sings  alone, 

And  fills  with  light  his  solitary  home, 
And  thro'  that  glory  sees  new  worlds  foreshown, 
And  hears  high  songs,  and  triumphs  yet  to  come  ; 
He  waves  the  air  of  Time 

With  thrills  of  golden  chords, 
And  makes  the  world  to  climb 
On  linked  words. 


What  if  his  hair  be  gray,  his  eyes  be  dim, 

If  wealth  forsake  him,  and  if  friends  be  cold, 
Wonder  unbars  her  thousand  gates  to  him, 
Truth  never  fails,  nor  Beauty  waxeth  old  ; 
More  than  he  tells  his  eyes 

Behold,  his  spirit  hears, 
Of  grief,  and  joy,  and  sighs 
'Twixt  joy  and  tears. 


Blest  is  the  man  who  with  the  sound  of  song 
Can  charm  away  the  heart-ache,  and  forget 
The  frost  of  Penury,  and  the  stings  of  Wrong, 
And  drown  the  fatal  whisper  of  Regret ! 
Darker  are  the  abodes 

Of  Kings,  tho'  his  be  poor, 
While  Fancies,  like  the  Gods, 
Pass  thro'  his  door. 


8 

Singing  thou  scalest  Heaven  upon  thy  wings, 

Thou  liftest  a  glad  heart  into  the  skies  ; 
He  maketh  his  own  sunrise  while  he  sings, 
And  turns  the  dusty  earth  to  Paradise  ; 
I  see  thee  sail  along 

Far  up  the  sunny  streams, 
Unseen,  I  hear  his  song, ' 
I  see  his  dreams. 

FREDERICK  TENNYSON 
(1807-1898). 


THE  JACKDAW 


'T'HERE  is  a  bird,  who  by  his  coat, 
■*■    And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note, 

Might  be  supposed  a  crow ; 
A  great  frequenter  of  the  church, 
Where  bishop-like  he  finds  a  perch, 

And  dormitory  too. 

2 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a  plate, 
That  turns  and  turns,  to  indicate 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather  ; 
Look  up— your  brains  begin  to  swim, 
'Tis  in  the  clouds— that  pleases  him, 

He  chooses  it  the  rather. 

3 
Fond  of  the  speculative  height, 
Thither  he  wings  his  airy  flight, 

And  thence  securely  sees 
The  bustle  and  the  raree-show, 
That  occupy  mankind  below, 

Secure  and  at  his  ease. 

4 
You  think,  no  doubt,  he  sits  and  muses 
On  future  broken  bones  and  bruises, 

If  he  should  chance  to  fall. 
No  :  not  a  single  thought  like  that 
Employs  his  philosophic  pate, 

Or  troubles  it  at  all. 


5 

It  sees  that  this  great  roundabout, 
The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout, 

Church,  army,  physic,  law, 
Its  customs,  and  its  bus'nesses 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his, 

And  says — what  says  he  ? — Caw. 

6 
Thrice  happy  bird  !    I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  the  vanities  of  men  ; 

And,  sick  of  having  seen  'em, 
Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  resign 
For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  thine, 

And  such  a  head  between  'em. 


WILLIAM  COWPER 
(1731-1800). 


SPRING 


SPRING,  the  sweet  Spring,  is  the  year's  pleasant 
king; 
Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids  dance  in  a  ring, 
Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do  sing, 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo  ! 


The  palm  and  may  make  country  houses  gay, 
Lambs  frisk  and  play,  the  shepherds  pipe  all  day, 
And  we  hear  aye  birds  tune  this  merry  lay, 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo  I 

3 

The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  daisies  kiss  our  feet, 
Young  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a-sunning  sit, 
In  every  street  these  tunes  our  ears  do  greet, 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo  ! 
Spring,  the  sweet  Spring ! 

THOS.  NASH 
(1567-1601  ?). 


THE   EAGLE 

(fragment) 

T_IE  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands  ; 

■"■  ■"■  Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls  ; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt,  he  falls. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 
(1809-1892). 
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THE   BIRDS 

HE 
TVTHERE  ^ou  dwellest,  in  what  grove, 
W    Tell  me,  fair  one,  tell  me,  love ; 
Where  thou  thy  charming  nest  dost  build, 
O  thou  pride  of  every  field  ! 

SHE 

Yonder  stands  a  lonely  tree  : 
There  I  live  and  mourn  for  thee. 
Morning  drinks  my  silent  tear, 
And  evening  winds  my  sorrow  bear. 

HE 

0  thou  summer's  harmony, 

1  have  lived  and  mourned  for  thee  ; 
Each  day  I  moan  along  the  wood, 
And  night  hath  heard  my  sorrow  loud. 

SHE 
Dost  thou  truly  long  for  me  ? 
And  am  I  thus  sweet  to  thee  ? 
Sorrow  now  is  at  an  end, 
O  my  lover  and  my  friend  ! 

HE 
Come,  on  wings  of  joy  we'll  fly 
To  where  my  bower  is  hung  on  high ; 
Come,  and  make  thy  calm  retreat 
Among  green  leaves  and  blossoms  sweet. 


WILLIAM   BLAKE 
(i7S7-»8«7)- 


THE  BONNIE  MOOR-HEN 


'THE  heather  was  blooming',  the  meadows  were 

■*■    mawn, 
Our  lads  gaed  a-hunting  ae  day  at  the  dawn, 
O'er  moors  and  o'er  mosses  and  mony  a  glen, 
At  length  they  discovered  a  bonnie  moor-hen. 

2 
Chorus 

I  rede  you,  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men, 
I  rede  you,  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men, 
Take  some  on  the  wing,  and  some  as  they  spring, 
But  cannily  steal  on  a  bonnie  moor-hen. 

3 

Sweet  brushing  the  dew  from  the  brown  heather 

bells, 
Her  colours  betrayed  her  on  yon  mossy  fells  ; 
Her  plumage  outlustred  the  pride  o'  the  spring, 
And  O,  as  she  wantoned  sae  gay  on  the  wing. 
I  rede  you,  etc. 

4 
Auld  Phoebus  himsel,  as  he  peeped  o'er  the  hill, 
In  spite  at  her  plumage  he  tryed  his  skill ; 
He  levelled  his  rays  where  she  basked  on  the  brae— 
His  rays  were  outshone  and  but  marked  where  she 
lay. 

I  rede  you,  etc. 


5 
They  hunted  the  valley,  they  hunted  the  hill, 
The  best  of  our  lads  wi'  the  best  of  their  skill ; 
But  still  as  the  fairest  she  sat  in  their  sight, 
Then,  whirr !  she  was  over,  a  mile  at  a  flight. 
I  rede  you,  etc. 


ROBERT  BURNS 
(1759-1796)- 


a 


SPRING 

TVTHAT  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail  ? 
W    It  is  the  ravish'd  nightingale. 
Jug>  Jug>  Jugi  Jng>  tereu  !  she  cries, 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 
Brave  pricksong  !    Who  is't  now  we  hear  ? 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear ; 
Now  at  heaven's  gate  she  claps  her  wings, 
The  morn  not  waking  till  she  sings. 
Hark,  hark,  with  what  a  pretty  throat, 
Poor  robin  red-breast  tunes  his  note  ! 
Hark  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing  : 

Cuckoo  !  to  welcome  in  the  spring  ! 

Cuckoo  !  to  welcome  in  the  spring  ! 


JOHN  LYLYE 
(1554-1600). 


THE   FREED   BIRD 

I 

T  AM  free,  I  am  free— I  return  no  more  ! 
■*•  The  weary  time  of  the  cage  is  o'er  ; 
Through  the  rolling  clouds  I  can  soar  on  high, 
The  sky  is  around  me,  the  blue  bright  sky  ! 


The  hills  lie  beneath  me,  spread  far  and  clear, 
With  their  glowing  heath -flowers  and  bounding 

deer; 
I  see  the  waves  flash  on  the  sunny  shore— 
I  am  free,  I  am  free— I  return  no  more ! 

3 

Did  my  song  of  the  summer  breathe  nought  but  glee? 
Did  the  voice  of  the  captive  seem  sweet  to  thee  ? 
O,  hadst  thou  but  known  its  deep  meaning  well, 
It  had  tales  of  a  burning  heart  to  tell ! 

4 
From  a  dream  of  the  forest  that  music  sprang, 
Through  its  notes  the  pea!  of  a  torrent  rang, 
And  its  dying  fall,  when  it  soothed  thee  best, 
Sighed  for  wild  flowers  and  a  leafy  nest. 

MRS.   F.   HEMANS 
(1793-1835). 
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THE  FAITHFUL   BIRD 


'FHE  greenhouse  is  my  summer  seat ; 
■*■     My  shrubs  displac'd  from  that  retreat, 

Enjoy'd  the  open  air  ; 
Two  goldfinches,  whose  sprightly  song 
Had  been  their  mutual  solace  long, 

Liv'd  happy  pris'ners  there. 


They  sang,  as  blithe  as  finches  sing 
That  flutter  loose  on  golden  wing, 

And  frolic  where  they  list ; 
Strangers  to  liberty,  'tis  true, 
But  that  delight  they  never  knew, 

And  therefore  never  miss'd. 


But  nature  works  in  ev'ry  breast 
With  force  not  easily  suppress'd  ; 

And  Dick  felt  some  desires, 
That,  after  many  an  effort  vain, 
Instructed  him  at  length  to  gain 

A  pass  between  his  wires. 


The  open  windows  seem'd  t'  invite 
The  freeman  to  a  farewell  flight, 

But  Tom  was  still  confin'd  ; 
And  Dick,  although  his  way  was  clear, 
Was  much  too  gen'rous  and  sincere 

To  leave  his  friend  behind. 


So  settling  on  his  cage,  by  play, 
And  chirp,  and  kiss,  he  seem'd  to  say, 

You  must  not  live  alone— 
Nor  would  he  quit  that  chosen  stand 
Till  I,  with  slow  and  cautious  hand, 

Return'd  him  to  his  own. 

O  ye,  who  never  taste  the  joys 
Of  Friendship,  satisfied  with  noise, 

Fandango,  ball,  and  rout ! 
Blush,  when  I  tell  you  how  a  bird, 
A  prison  with  a  friend  preferr'd 

To  liberty  without. 

WILLIAM  COWPER 
(1731-1800). 


THE  SKYLARK 

i 
r*  O,  tuneful  bird,  that  glad'st  the  skies, 
^       To  Daphne's  window  speed  thy  way ; 
And  there  on  quivering  pinions  rise, 
And  there  thy  vocal  art  display. 


And  if  she  deign  thy  notes  to  hear, 

And  if  she  praise  thy  matin  song, 
Tell  her,  the  sounds  that  soothe  her  ear, 

To  Damon's  native  plains  belong. 

3 

Tell  her,  in  livelier  plumes  array'd 
The  bird  from  Indian  groves  may  shine  ; 

But  ask  the  lovely  partial  maid, 
What  are  his  notes  compar'd  to  thine  ? 

4 
Then  bid  her  treat  yon  witless  beau, 

And  all  his  flaunting  race  with  scorn  ; 
And  lend  an  ear  to  Damon's  woe 

Who  sings  her  praise,  and  sings  forlorn. 

WILLIAM  SHENSTONE 
(1714-1753). 
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THE   BLACKBIRD 


f~\  BLACKBIRD!  sing  me  something  well : 
^-^      While  all  the  neighbours  shoot  thee  round, 

I  keep  smooth  plats  of  fruitful  ground, 
Where  thou  may'st  warble,  eat  and  dwell. 


The  espaliers  and  the  standards  all 
Are  thine  ;  the  range  of  lawn  and  park  : 
The  unnetted  black-hearts  ripen  dark, 

All  thine,  against  the  garden  wall. 

3 

Yet,  tho'  I  spared  thee  all  the  spring, 
Thy  sole  delight  is,  sitting  still, 
With  that  gold  dagger  of  thy  bill 

To  fret  the  summer  jenneting. 

4 

A  golden  bill !  the  silver  tongue 

Cold  February  loved,  is  dry  : 

Plenty  corrupts  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once,  when  young  ; 

5 

And  in  the  sultry  garden  squares, 

Now  thy  flute  notes  a  re  changed  to  coarse, 

I  hear  thee  not  at  all,  or  hoarse 
As  when  a  hawker  hawks  his  wares. 
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Take  warning !  he  that  will  not  sing 
While  yon  sun  prospers  in  the  blue, 
Shall  sing  for  want,  ere  leaves  are  new, 

Caught  in  the  frozen  palms  of  spring. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 
(i8o*-i89a). 
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THE   BLACKBIRD 

HT'HE  nightingale  has  a  lyre  of  gold  ; 

■*■        The  lark's  is  a  clarion  call, 
And  the  blackbird  plays  but  a  box-wood  flute, 
But  I  love  him  best  of  all. 

For  his  song  is  all  the  joy  of  life, 
And  we,  in  the  mad  spring  weather, 

We  too  have  listened,  till  he  sang 
Our  hearts  and  lips  together. 

W.   E.    HENLEY 
(1849-1903). 
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LESBIA  ON   HER  SPARROW 


HTTELL  me  not  of  joy  ;  there's  none 
■*■     Now  my  little  sparrow's  gone  ; 

He,  just  as  you 

Would  try  and  woo, 
He  would  chirp  and  flatter  me, 

He  would  hang  the  wing  awhile, 

Till  at  length  he  saw  me  smile, 
Lord,  how  sullen  he  would  be  ! 


He  would  catch  a  crumb  and  then 
Sporting,  let  it  go  again  ; 

He  from  my  lip 

Would  moisture  sip ; 
He  would  from  my  trencher  feed, 

Then  would  hop  and  then  would  run, 

And  cry  "  Philip  "  when  h'  had  done  ; 
O,  whose  heart  can  choose  but  bleed  ! 


O,  how  eager  would  he  fight ! 

And  ne'er  hurt  though  he  would  bite  ; 

No  morn  did  pass 

But  on  my  glass 
He  would  sit,  and  mark,  and  do 

What  I  did  :  now  ruffle  all 

His  feathers  o'er,  now  let  them  fall 
And  then  straightway  sleek  'em  too. 
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Whence  will  Cupid  get  his  darts 
Feather'd  now  to  pierce  our  hearts  ? 

A  wound  he  may, 

Not  love,  convey, 
Now  this  Faithful  bird  is  gone. 

O  let  mournful  turtles  join 

With  loving  red-breasts,  and  combine 
To  sing  dirges  o'er  his  stone. 


WILLIAM  CARTWRIGHT 
(1611-1643). 


THE  FALCON 

FAIR  princess  of  the  spacious  air, 
That  hast  vouchsafe!  acquaintance  here, 
With  us  are  quarter'd  below  stairs, 
That  can  reach  heav'n  with  nought  but  pray'rs  ; 
Who  when  our  activ'st  wings  we  try, 
Advance  a  foot  into  the  sky. 

Bright  heir  to  th'  bird  imperial, 
From  whose  avenging  pennons  fall 
Thunder  and  lightning  twisted  spun  ; 
Brave  Cousin-german  to  the  sun, 
That  did'st  forsake  thy  throne  and  sphere 
To  be  an  humble  pris'ner  here  ; 
And  for  a  perch  of  her  soft  hand 
Resign  the  Royal  wood's  command. 

How  often  would'st  thou  shoot  heaven's  arc, 
Then  mount  thyself  into  a  lark 
And  after  our  short  faint  eyes  call, 
When  now  a  fly,  now  nought  at  all ; 
Then  stoop  so  swift  unto  our  sense 
As  thou  wert  sent  intelligence. 

Free  beauteous  slave  thy  happy  feet 

In  silver  fetters  vervails  meet, 

And  trample  on  that  noble  wrist 

The  Gods  have  kneel'd  in  vain  t'  have  kist ; 

But  gaze  not,  bold  deceived  spy, 

Too  much  o'  th'  lustre  of  her  eye  ; 

The  Sun,  thou  dost  outstare,  alas  ! 

Winks  at  the  glory  of  her  face. 
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Be  safe  then  in  thy  velvet  helm, 
Her  looks  are  calms  that  do  o'erwhelm  ; 
Than  the  Arabian  bird  more  blest, 
Chafe  in  the  spicery  of  her  breast, 
And  loose  you  in  her  breath,  a  wind 
Sours  the  delicious  gales  of  Ind. 

But  now  a  quill  from  thine  own  wing 
I  pluck,  thy  lofty  fate  to  sing  ; 
Whilst  we  behold  the  various  fight, 
With  mingled  pleasure  and  affright, 
The  humbler  hinds  do  fall  to  pray'r, 
As  when  an  army's  seen  i'  th'  air, 
And  the  prophetic  spaniels  run, 
And  howl  thy  epicedium. 

The  heron  mounted  doth  appear 
Cn  his  own  Peg'sus  a  lanceer, 
And  seems  on  earth,  when  he  doth  put 
A  proper  halberdier  on  foot ; 
Secure  i'  the  moor,  about  to  sup, 
The  dogs  have  beat  his  quarters  up. 

And  now  he  takes  the  open  air, 
Draws  up  his  wings  with  tactic  care  ; 
Whilst  th'  expert  falcon  swift  doth  climb 
In  subtile  mazes  serpentine  ; 
And  to  advantage  closely  twin'd 
She  gets  the  upper  sky  and  wind, 
Where  she  dissembles  to  invade, 
And  lies  a  pol'tic  ambuscade. 
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The  hedg'd-in  heron,  whom  the  foe 
Awaits  above,  and  dogs  below, 
In  his  fortification  lies, 
And  makes  him  ready  for  surprise  ; 
When  roused  with  a  shrill  alarm, 
Was  shouted  from  beneath,  they  arm. 

The  falcon  charges  at  first  view 
With  her  brigade  of  talons  ;  through 
Whose  shoots  the  wary  heron  beat, 
With  a  well  counter-wheel'd  retreat, 
But  the  bold  gen'ral,  never  lost, 
Hath  won  again  her  airy  post ; 
Who,  wild  in  this  affront,  now  flies, 
Then  gives  a  volley  of  her  eyes. 

The  desperate  heron  now  contracts, 
In  one  design  all  former  facts  ; 
Noble  he  is  resolv'd  to  fall, 
His,  and  his  en'my's  funeral, 
And  (to  be  rid  of  her)  to  die 
A  public  martyr  of  the  sky. 

When  now  he  turns  his  lust  to  wreak 
The  palisadoes  of  his  beak  ; 
The  raging  foe  impatient, 
Rack'd  with  revenge  and  fury-rent, 
Swift  as  the  thunderbolt  he  strikes, 
Too  sure,  upon  the  stand  of  pikes, 
There  she  his  naked  breast  doth  hit, 
And  on  the  case  of  rapier's  split. 
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But  ev'n  in  her  expiring  pangs 

The  heron's  pounc'd  within  her  fangs, 

And  so  above  she  stoops  to  rise 

A  trophy  and  a  sacrifice  ; 

Whilst  her  own  bells  in  the  sad  fall 

Ring  out  the  double  funeral. 

Ah  victory !  unhappily  won, 
Weeping  and  red  is  set  the  sun, 
Whilst  the  whole  field  floats  in  one  tear, 
And  all  the  height  doth  mourning  wear  ; 
Close  hooded  all  thy  kindred  come 
To  pay  their  vows  upon  thy  tomb  ; 
The  hobby  and  the  musket  too, 
Do  march  to  take  their  last  adieu. 

The  lanner  and  the  lanneret, 
Thy  colours  bear  as  banneret ; 
The  goshawk  and  her  tercel  rous'd, 
With  tears  attend  thee  as  new  bous'd, 
All  these  are  in  their  dark  array 
Led  by  the  various  herald-jay. 

But  thy  eternal  name  shall  live 
Whilst  quills  from  ashes  fame  reprieve, 
Whilst  open  stands  renown's  wide  door, 
And  wings  are  left  on  which  to  soar  ; 
Doctor  Robin,  the  prelate  Pie, 
And  the  poetic  swan  shall  die, 
Only  to  sing  thy  elegy. 

SIR  RICHARD  LOVELACE 
(1618-1658). 
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HOME-THOUGHTS,   FROM  ABROAD 


/^\H,  to  be  in  England 

^•^  Now  that  April's  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England 

Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 

Round  the  elm  tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 

In  England — now  ! 

2 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 
And  the  white-throat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows  ! 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear  tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  in  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent  spray's  edge — 
That's  the  wise  thrush ;  he  sings  each  song  twice 

over, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture  ! 

ROBERT  BROWNING 
(1812-1889). 
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THE   HEATHCOCK 

/""■  OOD-MORROW  to  thy  sable  beak, 
^~*   And  glossy  plumage,  dark  and  sleek, 
Thy  crimson  moon,  and  azure  eye, 
Cock  of  the  Heath  !     So  wildly  shy  ! 
I  see  thee  slyly  cowering  through 
That  wiry  web  of  silver  dew, 
That  twinkles  in  the  morning  air 
Like  casement  of  my  lady  fair. 

A  maid  there  is  in  yonder  tower, 
Who  peeping  from  her  early  bower 
Half  shows,  like  thee  with  simple  wile, 
Her  braided  hair  and  morning  smile. 
The  rarest  things  with  wayward  will, 
Beneath  the  covert  hide  them  still ; 
The  rarest  things  to  light  of  day 
Look  shortly  forth,  and  shrink  away. 

A  fleeting  moment  of  delight, 
I  sunn'd  me  in  her  cheering  sight ; 
And  short,  I  ween,  the  time  will  be, 
That  I  shall  parley  hold  with  thee. 
Through  Snowdon's  mist  red  beams  the  day, 
The  climbing  herdboy  chaunts  his  lay, 
The  gnat-flies  dance  their  sunny  ring, — 
Thou  art  already  on  the  wing. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE 
(1761-1851). 


A  SONG 


A    WIDOW  bird  sate  mourning  for  her  love 


rv 


Upon  a  wintry  bough  ; 


The  frozen  wind  crept  on  above, 
The  freezing  stream  below. 

There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare, 
No  flower  upon  the  ground, 

And  little  motion  in  the  air 
Except  the  mill-wheel's  sound. 


PERCY  BYSSHE   SHELLEY 
(1792-1822). 
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"YE   BANKS  AND   BRAES" 

i 

■\7E  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon 
•*        How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair ! 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care  I 

2 

Thou'll  break  my  heart  thou  bonnie  bird 
That  sings  upon  the  bough  ; 

Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  Luve  was  true. 

3 

Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 
That  sings  beside  thy  mate  ; 

For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 
And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

4 
Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine  ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  Love 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

S 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree  ; 
But  my  fause  Luver  staw  the  rose 

And  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


ROBERT  BURNS 
(1759-1796). 
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THE  SILVER  SWANNE 

HT'HE  silver  Swanne,  who,  living  had  no  note, 

■*■    When  death  approacht,  unlockt  her  silent  throat, 
Leaning  her  breast  against  the  reedie  shore, 
Thus  sung  her  first  and  last,  and  sung  no  more, 
Farewell  all  ioyes,  O  death  come  close  mine  eyes, 
More  Geese  then  Swannes  now  live,  more  fooles 
then  wise. 

ANONYMOUS. 

(From  the  original  text  of  the  music  of  Orlando  Gibbons). 


THE  WOODMAN  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE 


A  WOODMAN  whose  rough  heart  was  out  of  tune 
■*^"  (I  think  such  hearts  yet  never  came  to  good) 
Hated  to  hear,  under  the  stars  or  moon 


One  nightingale  in  an  interfluous  wood 
Satiate  the  hungry  dark  with  melody ; 
And  as  a  vale  is  watered  by  a  flood, 


Or  as  the  moonlight  fills  the  open  sky 
Struggling  with  darkness— as  a  tuberose 
Peoples  some  Indian  dell  with  scents  that  lie 


Like  clouds  above  the  flower  from  which  they  rose, 
The  singing  of  that  happy  nightingale 
In  this  sweet  forest,  from  the  golden  close 


Of  evening  till  the  star  of  dawn  may  fail, 
Was  interfused  upon  the  silentness  ; 
The  folded  roses  and  the  violets  pale 


Heard  her  within  their  slumbers,  the  abyss 
Of  heaven  with  all  its  planets  ;  the  dull  ear 
Of  the  night-cradled  earth  ;  the  loneliness 
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Of  the  circumfluous  waters, — every  sphere 
And  every  flower  and  beam  and  cloud  and  wave, 
And  every  wind  of  the  mute  atmosphere, 


And  every  beast  stretched  in  its  rugged  cave, 
And  every  bird  lulled  on  its  mossy  bough, 
And  every  silver  moth  fresh  from  the  grave 

Which  is  its  cradle — ever  from  below 
Aspiring  like  one  who  loves  too  fair,  too  far, 
To  be  consumed  within  the  purest  glow 

Of  one  serene  and  unapproached  star, 
As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  light, 
Unconscious,  as  some  human  lovers  are, 


Itself  how  low,  how  high  beyond  all  height 

The  heaven  where  it  would  perish  ! — and  every  form 

That  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  the  night 


Was  awed  into  delight,  and  by  the  charm 

Girt  as  with  an  interminable  zone, 

Whilst  that  sweet  bird,  whose  music  was  a  storm 


Of  sound,  shook  forth  the  dull  oblivion 
Out  of  their  dreams  ;  harmony  became  love 
In  every  soul  but  one.  .  .  . 
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And  so  this  man  returned  with  axe  and  saw 
At  evening  close  from  killing  the  tall  treen, 
The  soul  of  whom,  by  nature's  gentle  law 


Was  each  a  wood-nymph,  and  kept  ever  green 
The  pavement  and  the  roof  of  the  wild  copse, 
Chequering  the  sunlight  of  the  blue  serene 

With  jagged  leaves,— and  from  the  forest  tops 
Singing  the  winds  to  sleep — or  weeping  oft 
Fast  showers  of  aerial  water-drops 


Into  their  mother's  bosom,  sweet  and  soft, 
Nature's  pure  tears  which  have  no  bitterness  ; 
Around  the  cradles  of  the  birds  aloft 


They  spread  themselves  into  the  loveliness 
Of  fan-like  leaves,  and  over  pallid  flowers 
Hang  like  moist  clouds :— or,  where  high  branches 
kiss, 

Make  a  green  space  among  the  silent  bowers, 
Like  a  vast  fane  in  a  metropolis, 
Surrounded  by  the  columns  and  the  towers 


All  overwrought  with  branch-like  traceries 
In  which  there  is  religion — and  the  mute 
Persuasion  of  unkindled  melodies, 
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Odours  and  gleams  and  murmurs,  which  the  lute 

Of  the  blind  pilot-spirit  of  the  blast 

Stirs  as  it  sails,  now  grave  and  now  acute, 


Wakening  the  leaves  and  waves  ere  it  has  passed 
To  such  brief  unison  as  on  the  brain 
One  tone,  which  never  can  recur,  has  cast, 
One  accent  never  to  return  again. 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 
(1792-1822). 


Si 


THE  OWL 


WHEN  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come, 
And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round  ; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 


When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 
And  rarely  smells  the  new  mown  day, 

And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay  ; 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 
(1809-1892). 


PARLEMENT  OF  FOULES 

'T'HERE  myghte  men  the  royal  egle  fynde 

*•    That  with  his  sharpe  look  perseth  the  sonne  ; 
And  other  egles  of  a  lower  kynde 
Of  whiche  that  clerkes  wel  devyse  cunne. 
Ther  was  the  tyraunt  with  his  fethres  donne 
And  greye,  I  mene  the  goshauk  that  doth  pyne 
To  bryddes  for  his  outrageous  ravyne. 

The  gentil  faucon  that  with  his  feet  distreyneth 
The  kynges  hond  ;  the  hardy-sperhauk  eke, 
The  quales  foo  ;  the  merlion  that  peyneth 
Hym-self  ful  ofte  the  larke  for  to  seke  ; 
Ther  was  the  douve,  with  her  eyen  meke  ; 
The  jalous  swan,  ayens  his  deth  that  syngeth  ; 
The  oule  eke,  that  of  deth  the  bode  bryngeth  ; 

The  crane  the  geaunt,  with  his  trompes  soune  ; 
The  theef  the  chough,  and  eke  the  jangelyng  pye  ; 
The  scornynge  jay  ;  the  eles  foo,  the  heroune  ; 
The  false  lapwyng,  ful  of  trecherye  ; 
The  stare  that  the  counseyl  can  be-wrye  ; 
The  tame  ruddock,  and  the  coward  kyte  ; 
The  cok,  that  orloge  is  of  thorpes  lyte  ; 

The  sparwe,  Venus  sone  ;  the  nyghtyngale, 
That  clepeth  forth  the  grene  leves  new  ; 
The  swalow,  mortrer  of  the  flyes  smale, 
That  maken  hony  of  floures  fresshe  of  hewe  ; 
The  wedded  turtel,  with  hire  herte  trewe, 
The  pecok,  with  his  aungels  fethres  bright ; 
The  fesaunt,  scorner  of  the  cok  by  nyght ; 
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The  waker  goos  ;  the  cukkow  ever  unkynde  ; 

The  popinjay,  ful  of  delicasye  ; 

The  drake,  stroyer  of  his  owne  kynde  : 

The  stork,  the  wreker  of  avouterye  ; 

The  hote  cormeraunt  of  glotenye  ; 

The  raven  wys  ;  the  crow  with  vois  of  care  ; 

The  throstel  old  ;  the  frosty  feldefare. 

GEOFFREY  CHAUCER 
(1340-1400). 
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ON  THE  DEATH   OF   MRS.   (NOW  LADY) 
THROCKMORTON'S   BULLFINCH 


\7E  nymphs  !  if  e'er  your  eyes  were  red 
*    With  tears  o'er  hapless  fav'rites  shed, 

O  share  Maria's  grief ! 
Her  fav'rite,  even  in  his  cage, 
(What  will  not  hunger's  cruel  rage  ?) 

Assassin'd  by  a  thief. 


Where  Rhenus  strays  his  vines  among 
The  egg  was  laid  from  which  he  sprung  ; 

And,  though  by  nature  mute, 
Or  only  with  a  whistle  blest, 
Well  taught  he  all  the  sounds  express'd 

Of  flagelet  or  lute. 

3 
The  honors  of  his  ebon  poll 
Were  brighter  than  the  sleekest  mole  ; 

His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  decks  the  skies, 
When  piping  winds  shall  soon  arise, 

To  sweep  away  the  dew. 

4 
Above,  below,  in  all  the  house, 
Dire  foe  alike  of  bird  and  mouse, 

No  cat  had  leave  to  dwell ; 
And  Bully's  cage  supported  stood 
On  props  of  smoothest-shaven  wood, 

Large-built  and  lattic'd  well. 
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5 
Well  lattic'd,— but  the  grate,  alas  ! 
Not  rough  with  wire  of  steel  or  brass, 

For  Bully's  plumage  sake, 
But  smooth  with  wands  from  Ouse's  side, 
With  which,  when  neatly  peeled  and  dried 

The  swains  their  baskets  make. 

6 

Night  veiled  the  pole,  all  seem'd  secure  ; 
When,  led  by  instinct  sharp  and  sure, 

Subsistence  to  provide, 
A  beast  forth  sallied  on  the  scout, 
Long-back'd,  long-tail'd,  with  whisker'd  snout, 

And  badger-colour'd  hide. 

7 
He,  ent'ring  at  the  study  door, 
Its  ample  area  'gan  explore  ; 

And  something  in  the  wind 
Conjectur'd,  sniffing  round  and  round, 
Better  than  all  the  books  he  found, 

Food  chiefly  for  the  mind. 

8 

Just  then,  by  adverse  Fate  impress'd 
A  dream  disturb'd  poor  Bully's  rest ; 

In  sleep  he  seemed  to  view 
A  rat  fast  clinging  to  the  cage, 
And,  screaming  at  the  sad  presage, 

Awoke  and  found  it  true. 
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For,  aided  both  by  ear  and  scent, 

Right  to  his  mark  the  monster  went— 
Ah,  muse  !  forbear  to  speak, 

Minute  the  horrors  that  ensued  ; 

His  teeth  were  strong,  the  cage  was  wood- 
He  left  poor  Bully's  beak. 


Oh,  had  he  made  that  too  his  prey, 
That  beak  whence  issued  many  a  lay 

Of  such  mellifluous  tone, 
Might  have  repaid  him  well,  I  wote, 
For  silencing  so  sweet  a  throat, 

Fast  stuck  within  his  own  ! 

ii 

Maria  weeps— the  Muses  mourn- 
So  when,  by  Bacchanalians  torn, 

On  Thracian  Hebrus'  side 
The  tree-enchanter  Orpheus  fell, 
His  head  alone  remain'd  to  tell 

The  cruel  death  he  died. 


WILLIAM  COWPER 
(1731-1800). 
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ON  THE   DEATH   OF  A  LINNET 

(madrigal) 

TF  cruel  Death  had  Ears, 

■*■  Or  could  be  pleased  by  Songs, 

This  wing'd  Musician  had  liv'd  many  Years, 

And  Nisa  mine  had  never  wept  these  Wrongs  ; 

For  when  it  first  took  Breath 

The  Heavens  their  Notes  did  unto  it  bequeath  ; 

And  if  that  Samian's  Sentences  be  true, 

Amphion  in  this  body  liv'd  anew. 

But  Death,  who  nothing  spares,  and  nothing  hears, 

As  he  doth  Kings,  kill'd  it ;  O  Grief,  O  Tears  ! 

WILLIAM  DRUMMOND 
(1585-1649). 
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FROM  THE  PARADISE  OF   BIRDS 

Chorus  : 

"VY/F  wish  to  declare  how  the  Birds  of  the  air 

**     All  high  Institutions  designed, 
And  holding  in  awe,  art,  science  and  law, 
Delivered  the  same  to  mankind. 
To  begin  with  :  of  old,  Man  went  naked  and  cold 
Whenever  it  pelted  or  froze, 
Till  we  showed  him  how  feathers  were  proof  against 

weathers ; 
With  that  he  bethought  him  of  hose. 
And  next  it  was  plain  that  he  in  the  rain 
Was  forced  to  sit  dripping  and  blind, 
While  the  reed-warbler  swung  in  a  nest  with  her 

young, 
Deep-sheltered  and  warm  from  the  wind. 
So  our  homes  in  the  boughs  made  him  think  of  the 

house ; 
And  the  swallow,  to  help  him  invent, 
Revealed  the  best  way  to  economise  clay, 
And  bricks  to  combine  with  cement. 
The  knowledge  withal  of  the  carpenter's  awl 
Is  drawn  from  the  nuthatch's  bill, 
And  the  sand-marten's  pains  in  the  hazel-clad  lanes 
Instructed  the  mason  to  drill. 
Is  there  one  of  the  arts  more  dear  to  men's  hearts, 
To  the  birds'  inspiration  they  owe  it, 
For  the  nightingale  first  sweet  music  rehearsed, 
Prima  Donna,  composer  and  poet. 
The  owls'  dark  retreats  shewed  sages  the  sweets 
Of  brooding  to  spin  or  unravel 
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Fine  webs  in  one's  brain,  philosophical,  vain, — 

The  swallows  the  pleasures  of  travel, 

Who  chirped  in  such  strain  of  Greece,  Italy,  Spain, 

And  Egypt,  that  men,  when  they  heard, 

Were  mad  to  fly  forth  from  their  nests  in  the  north, 

And  follow  the  tail  of  the  bird. 

Besides,  it  is  true,  to  our  wisdom  is  due 

The  knowledge  of  sciences  all, 

And  chiefly  those  rare  metaphysics  of  air 

Men  Meteorology  call. 

For,  indeed,  it  is  said,  a  kingfisher,  when  dead, 

Has  his  science  alive  in  him  still ; 

And,  hung  up,  he  will  show  how  the  wind  means  to 

blow, 
And  turn  to  the  point  with  his  bill. 
And  men  in  their  words  acknowledge  the  birds' 
Erudition  in  weather  and  star  ; 
For  they  say :  '"Twill  be  dry— the  swallow  is  high" ; 
Or,  "  Rain— for  the  chough  is  afar." 
'Twas  the  rooks  who  taught  men  vast  pamphlets 

to  pen 
Upon  Social  Compact  and  Law, 
And  Parliaments  hold,  as  themselves  did  of  old, 
Exclaiming,  "  Hear,  hear  ! "  for  "  Caw,  caw  1 " 
When  they  build,  if  one  steal,  so  great  is  their  zeal 
For  justice,  that  all,  at  a  pinch, 
Without  legal  test  will  demolish  his  nest, 
And  hence  is  the  trial  by  Lynch. 
And  whence  arose  love  ?    Go  ask  of  the  dove, 
Or  behold  how  the  titmouse,  unresting, 
Still  early  and  late  ever  sings  by  his  mate, 
To  lighten  her  labours  of  nesting. 
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Their  bonds  never  gall,  though  the  leaves  shoot  and 

fall, 
And  the  seasons  roll  round  in  their  course, 
For  their  Marriage  each  year  grows  more  lovely 

and  dear, 
And  they  know  not  decrees  of  Divorce. 
That  these  things  are  truth  we  have  learned  from 

our  youth, 
For  our  hearts  to  our  customs  incline, 
As  the  rivers  that  roll  from  the  fount  of  our  soul 
Immortal,  unchanging,  divine. 
Man,  simple  and  old,  in  his  ages  of  gold, 
Derived  from  our  teaching  true  light, 
And  deemed  it  his  praise  in  his  ancestor's  ways 
To  govern  his  footsteps  aright. 
But  the  fountain  of  woes,  Philosophy,  rose, 
And  what  betwixt  Reason  and  Whim, 
He  has  splintered  our  rules  into  sections  and  schools, 
So  the  world  is  made  bitter  for  him. 
But  the  birds,  since  on  earth  they  discovered  the 

worth 
Of  their  souls,  and  resolved,  with  a  vow, 
No  custom  to  change  for  a  new  or  a  strange, 
Have  attained  unto  Paradise  now. 

W.  J.  COURTHOPE. 


MOTHER  CAREY'S  CHICKEN 

(to  a  caged  storm-petrel) 

I 

T  CANNOT  brook  thy  gaze,  beloved  bird  ; 
■*■  That  sorrow  is  more  than  human  in  thine  eye  ; 
Too  deeply,  brother,  is  my  spirit  stirred 
To  see  thee  here,  beneath  the  landsmen's  sky, 
Cooped  in  a  cage  with  food  thou  canst  not  eat, 
Thy  "snow-flake"   soiled  and  soiled  those  con- 
quering feet 
That  walked  the  billows,  while  thy  "sweet,  sweet, 
sweet" 
Proclaimed  the  tempest  nigh. 

2 

Bird  whom  I  welcomed  while  the  sailors  cursed, 
Friend  whom  I  blessed  wherever  keels  may  roam, 
Prince   of  my  childish   dreams,   whom   mermaids 

nursed 
In  purple  of  billows— silver  of  ocean  foam, 
Abashed  I  stand  before  the  mighty  grief 
That  quells  all  other  ;  sorrow's  King  and  Chief, 
Who  rides  the  wind  and  holds  the  sea  in  fief, 
Then  finds  a  cage  for  home  ! 

3 

From  out  thy  jail  thou  seest  yon  heath  and  woods, 
But  canst  thou  hear  the  birds  or  smell  the  flowers  ? 
Ah,  me  !  those  raindrops  twinkling  on  the  buds 
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Bring  only  visions  of  the  salt  sea  showers. 
"  The  sea  ! "  the  linnets  pipe  from  hedge  and  heath  ; 
"The  sea ! "  the  honeysuckles  whisper  and  breathe, 
And    tumbling   waves,    where    those   wild    roses 
wreathe, 
Murmur  from  inland  bowers. 

4 
These  winds  so  soft  to  others — how  they  burn ! 
The  mavis  sings  with  gurgle  and  ripple  and  plash, 
To  thee  yon  swallow  seems  a  wheeling  tern  ; 
And  when  the  rain  recalls  the  briny  lash, 
Old  Ocean's  kiss  we  love — oh,  when  thy  sight 
Is  mocked  with  Ocean's  horses — manes  of  white, 
The  long  and  shadowy  flanks,  the  shoulders  bright — 
Bright  as  the  lightning's  flash— 

5 
When  all  these  scents  of  heather  and  brier  and  whin, 
All  kindly  breathe  of  land-shrub,  flower  and  vine, 
Recall  the  sea-scents,  till  thy  feathered  skin 
Tingles  in  answer  to  a  dream  of  brine — 
When  thou,  remembering  there  thy  royal  birth, 
Dost  see  between  the  bars  a  world  of  dearth, 
Is  there  a  grief— a  grief  on  all  the  earth — 
So  heavy  and  dark  as  thine  ? 


But  I  can  buy  thy  freedom — I  (thank  God) 
Who  loved  thee  more  than  albatross  or  gull — 
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Loved  thee,   and   loved  the  waves  thy  footsteps 

trod— 
Dreameth  of  thee  when,  becalmed  we  lay  a-hull — 
'Tis  I,  thy  friend,  who  once,  a  child  of  six 
To  find  where  Mother  Carey  fed  her  chicks 
Climbed  up  the  boat  and  then  with  bramble  sticks 
Tried  all  in  vain  to  scull — 


Thy  friend  who  shared  thy  Paradise  of  Storm— 
The  little  dreamer  of  the  cliffs  and  coves, 
Who  knew  thy  mother,  saw  her  shadowy  form 
Behind  the  cloudy  bastions  where  she  moves, 
And    heard    her    call:     "Come,    for    the    welkin 

thickens, 
And  tempests  mutter  and  the  lightning  quickens  ! " 
Then,   starting   from   his   dream,   would  find  the 

chickens 
Were  daws  or  blue  rock-doves— 


8 

Thy  friend  who  owned  another  Paradise, 

Of  calmer  air,  a  floating  isle  of  fruit, 

Where  sang  the  Nereids  on  a  breeze  of  spice, 

While  Triton,  from  afar,  would  sound  salute  ! 

There  wast  thou  winging  though  the  skies  were 

calm ; 
For  marvellous  strains,  as  of  the  morning's  shalm, 
Were  struck  by  ripples  round  that  isle  of  palm, 
Whose  shores  were  Ocean's  lute. 
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And  now  to  see  thee  here,  my  king',  my  king, 
Far-glittering'  memories  mirrored  in  those  eyes, 
As  if  there  shone  within  each  iris-ring 
An  orbed  world-ocean  and  hills  and  skies  ! 
Those  black  wings  ruffled  whose  triumphant  sweep 
Conquered  in  sport !— yea  up  the  glimmering  steep 
Of  highest  billow,  down  the  deepest  deep, 
Sported  with  victories ! 

10 

To  see  thee  here  !    A  soil  of  wilted  weeds, 
Beneath  those  feet  that  danced  on  diamond  spray, 
Rider  of  sportive  Ocean's  reinless  steeds — 
Winner  in  Mother  Carey's  Sabbath-fray 
When,  stung  by  magic  of  the  Witch's  chant, 
They  rise,  each  foamy  crested  combatant— 
They  rise  and  fall  and  leap  and  foam  and  gallop 

and  pant 
Till  albatross,  sea-swallow  and  cormorant 
Must  flee  like  doves  away  ! 


And  shalt  thou  ride  no  more  where  thou  hast  ridden, 
And  feast  no  more  in  hyaline  halls  and  caves, 
Master  of  Mother  Carey's  secrets  hidden, 
Master  and  monarch  of  the  wind  and  waves, 
Who  never,  save  in  stress  of  angriest  blast 
Asked  ship  for  shelter— never  till  at  last 
The  foam  flakes  hurled  against  the  sloping  mast 
Slashed  thee  like  whirling  glaives  ? 
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Right  home  to  fields  no  seamen  ever  kenned, 
Where  scarce  the  great  sea  wanderer  fares  with 

thee, 
I  come  to  take  thee— nay,  'tis  I,  thy  friend  ! 
Ah,  tremble  not !— I  come  to  set  thee  free  ; 
I  come  to  tear  this  cage  from  off  this  wall 
And  take  thee  hence  to  that  fierce  festival 
Where  billows  march  and  winds  are  musical 
Hymning  the  Victor— Sea  1 

THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON. 


THE  MESSAGE 


"\7E  little  birds  that  sit  and  sing 

*    Amidst  the  shady  valleys, 
And  see  how  Phillis  sweetly  walks 
Within  her  garden  alleys, 
Go,  pretty  birds,  about  her  bower, 
Sing,  pretty  birds,  she  may  not  lower  ; 
Ah  me,  methinks  I  see  her  frown  ! 
Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble  ! 


Go  tell  her,  through  your  chirping  bills, 
As  you  by  me  are  bidden, 
To  her  is  only  known  my  love  ; 
Which  from  the  world  is  hidden. 
Go,  pretty  birds,  and  tell  her  so, 
See  that  your  notes  strain  not  too  low, 
For  still  methinks  I  see  her  frown. 
Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble  ! 


Go,  tune  your  voices'  harmony 
And  sing,  I  am  her  lover  ; 
Strain  loud  and  sweet  that  every  note 
With  sweet  content  may  move  her. 
And  she  that  hath  the  sweetest  voice, 
Tell  her  I  will  not  change  my  choice  ; 
Yet  still  methinks  I  see  her  frown  ! 
Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble  1 


Oh  fly,  make  haste  !  see,  see,  she  falls 
Into  a  pretty  slumber  ! 
Sing  round  about  her  rosy  bed 
That  waking  she  may  wonder. 
Say  to  her,  'tis  her  lover  true 
That  sendeth  love  to  you,  to  you  ; 
And  when  you  hear  her  kind  reply 
Return  with  pleasant  warblings. 


THOMAS   HEYWOOD 
( 1649). 


THE  NIGHTINGALE 


O  NIGHTINGALE  !  thou  surely  art 
A  creature  of  a  "  fiery  heart : " — 
These  notes  of  thine— they  pierce  and  pierce  ; 
Tumultuous  harmony  and  fierce  ! 
Thou  sing'st  as  if  the  God  of  wine 
Had  helped  thee  to  a  Valentine  ; 
A  song  in  mockery  and  despite 
Of  shades,  and  dews,  and  silent  night ; 
And  steady  bliss,  and  all  the  loves 
Now  sleeping  in  these  peaceful  groves. 


I  heard  a  Stock-dove  sing  or  say 
His  homely  tale,  this  very  day ; 
His  voice  was  buried  among  trees, 
Yet  to  be  come-at  by  the  breeze  : 
He  did  not  cease  ;  but  cooed  and  cooed, 
And  somewhat  pensively  he  wooed  : 
He  sang  of  love,  with  quiet  blending, 
Slow  to  begin,  and  never  ending  ; 
Of  serious  faith,  and  inward  glee ; 
That  was  the  song— the  song  for  me  ! 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850). 


ITYLUS 


CWALLOW,  my  sister,  O  sister  swallow 
^  How  can  thine  heart  be  full  of  the  spring  ? 
A  thousand  summers  are  over  and  dead. 
What  hast  thou  found  in  the  spring  to  follow  ? 
What  hast  thou  found  in  thine  heart  to  sing  ? 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  the  summer  is  shed  ? 


O  swallow,  sister,  O  fair  swift  swallow, 
Why  wilt  thou  fly  after  spring  to  the  south, 
The  soft  south  whither  thine  heart  is  set  ? 
Shall  not  the  grief  of  the  old  time  follow  ? 
Shall  not  the  song  thereof  cleave  to  thy  mouth  ? 
Hast  thou  forgotten  ere  I  forget  ? 


Sister,  my  sister,  O  fleet  sweet  swallow, 
Thy  way  is  long  to  the  sun  and  the  south  ; 
But  I,  fulfilled  of  my  heart's  desire, 
Shedding  my  song  upon  height,  upon  hollow, 
From  tawny  body  and  sweet  small  mouth 
Feed  the  heart  of  the  night  with  fire. 


I,  the  nightingale,  all  spring  through 
O  swallow,  sister,  O  changing  swallow, 
All  spring  through,  till  the  spring  be  done, 
Clothed  with  the  light  of  the  night  on  the  dew, 
Sing,  while  the  hours  and  the  wild  birds  follow, 
Take  flight  and  follow  and  And  the  sun. 
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Sister,  my  sister,  O  soft  light  swallow, 
Though   all  things  feast  in   the  spring's   guest- 
chamber, 
How  hast  thou  heart  to  be  glad  thereof  yet  ? 
For  where  thou  fliest  I  shall  not  follow, 
Till  life  forget  and  death  remember, 
Till  thou  remember  and  I  forget. 


Swallow,  my  sister,  O  singing  swallow, 

I  know  not  how  thou  hast  heart  to  sing. 

Hast  thou  the  heart  ?    Is  it  all  past  over  ? 

Thy  lord  the  summer  is  good  to  follow, 

And  fair  the  feet  of  thy  lover  the  spring  : 

But  what  wilt  thou  say  to  the  spring,  thy  lover  ? 


O  swallow,  sister,  O  fleeting  swallow, 
My  heart  in  me  is  a  molten  ember 
And  over  my  head  the  waves  have  met. 
But  thou  wouldst  tarry  or  I  would  follow, 
Could  I  forget  or  thou  remember, 
Couldst  thou  remember  and  I  forget. 


O  sweet  stray  sister,  O  shifting  swallow, 
The  heart's  division  divideth  us. 
Thy  heart  is  light  as  a  leaf  of  a  tree  : 
But  mine  goes  forth  among  sea-gulfs  hollow 
To  the  place  of  the  slaying  of  Itylus, 
The  feast  of  Daulis,  the  Thracian  sea. 

7* 


0  swallow,  sister,  O  rapid  swallow, 

1  pray  thee  sing  not  a  little  space. 
Are  not  the  roofs  and  the  lintels  wet  ? 
The  woven  web  that  was  plain  to  follow, 
The  small  slain  body,  the  flower-like  face, 
Can  I  remember  if  thou  forget  ? 


O  sister,  sister,  thy  first-begotten  ! 

The  hands  that  cling  and  the  feet  that  follow, 

The  voice  of  the  child's  blood  crying  yet : 

Who  hath  remembered  me?    Who  hath  forgotten  ? 
Thou  hast  forgotten,  O  summer  swallow, 
But  the  world  shall  end  when  I  forget. 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 
(By  permission). 
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ANACREON'S  ODE  TO  THE  SWALLOW 

HTHOU  indeed,  little  Swallow 

■*■    A  sweet  yearly  comer, 
Art  building  a  hollow 
New  nest  every  summer, 
And  straight  dost  depart 
Where  no  gazing  can  follow, 
Past  Memphis,  down  Nile  ! 
Ah,  but  Love  all  the  while 
Builds  his  nest  in  my  heart, 
Through  the  cold  winter  weeks  : 
And  as  one  Love  takes  flight, 
Comes  another,  O  Swallow, 
In  an  egg  warm  and  white, 
And  another  is  callow ! 
And  the  large  gaping  beaks 
Chirp  all  day  and  all  night ; 
And  the  Loves  who  are  older 
Help  the  young  and  the  poor  Loves, 
And  the  young  Loves  grown  bolder 
Increase  by  the  score  Loves — 
Why,  what  can  be  done  ? 
If  a  noise  comes  from  one, 
Can  I  bear  all  this  rout  of  a  hundred  and  more  Loves  ? 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING 
(1809-1861). 


"THOU   PRETTY   BIRD" 

'TPHOU  pretty  bird,  how  do  I  see 

■*■    Thy  silly  state  and  mine  agree  ! 
For  thou  a  prisoner  art : 

So  is  my  heart. 
Thou  sing-'st  to  her  and  so  do  I  address 
My  Music  to  her  ear  that's  merciless  ; 
But  herein  doth  the  difference  lie- 
That  thou  art  grac'd,  so  am  not  I ; 
Thou  singing  liv'st  and  I  must  singing  die  ! 

From  JOHN  DANYEL'S  SONG  BOOK 
(1606). 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CROSS-BILL 

(~\N  the  cross  the  dying  Saviour 
^-^      Heavenward  lifts  his  eyelids  calm, 
Feels,  but  scarcely  feels,  a  trembling 
In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 

And  by  all  the  world  forsaken, 

Sees  he  how,  with  zealous  care, 
At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron 

A  little  bird  is  striving  there. 

Stained  with  blood  and  never  tiring 

With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease, 
From  the  cross  'twould  free  the  Saviour, 

It's  Creator's  Son  release. 

And  the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness  : 

"  Bless'd  be  thou  of  all  the  good  ! 
Bear  as  token  of  this  moment 

Marks  of  blood  and  holy  rood  1 " 

And  that  bird  is  called  the  Cross-bill ; 

Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear, 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 

Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  hear. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 
(1807-1887). 
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ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE 


"JI7TY  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

■*■"■'■  My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 

Or  emptied  some  dull  opiates  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk  : 

'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 

But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness, — 

That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 

In  some  melodious  plot 

Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 

Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 


O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage  !  that  hath  been 
Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 
Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth  ! 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  : 


3 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 
What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 
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The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan  ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs, 
Where  youth  grows  pale,   and  spectre-thin,  and 

dies ; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despair, 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 


Away  !  away !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 
Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 
Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards  ; 
Already  with  thee  !  tender  is  the  night, 
And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Cluster'd  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays  ; 
But  here  there  is  no  light, 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through   verdurous   glooms   and  winding   mossy 
ways. 


I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 
Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild  ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine  ; 
Fast  fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves  ; 
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And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 

The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

6 

Darkling  I  listen  ;  and,  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 

Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  musing  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 

Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 

While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy ! 

Still  would'st  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain— 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

7 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird  1 
No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  hath  found  a  part 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for 

home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

8 
Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 
To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self ! 
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Adieu  !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  fam'd  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu !  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill-side  ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades  : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 
Fled  is  that  music :— do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 

JOHN  KEATS 
(1795-1821). 
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ODE  TO  A  VIRGINIA  NIGHTINGALE 
WHICH   WAS  CURED  OF  A  FIT  IN  THE  BOSOM 
OF  A  YOUNG  LADY,  WHO  AFTERWARDS  NURSED 
THE  AUTHOR   IN  A  DANGEROUS   ILLNESS 

SWEET  bird  !  whose  fate  and  mine  agree, 
As  far  as  proud  humanity 
The  parallel  will  own  ; 
O  let  our  voice  and  hearts  combine, 
O  let  us,  fellow-warblers  join, 
Our  patroness  to  crown. 

When  heavy  hung  thy  flagging  wing, 
When  thou  could'st  neither  move  nor  sing, 

Of  spirits  void  and  rest ; 
A  lovely  nymph  her  aid  apply'd, 
She  gave  the  bliss  to  heaven  allied, 

And  nursed  thee  on  her  breast. 

Me  too  the  kind  indulgent  maid, 
With  gen'rous  care  and  timely  aid, 

Restor'd  to  mirth  and  health. 
Then  join'd  to  her,  O  may  I  prove 
By  friendship,  gratitude  and  love 

The  poverty  of  Wealth. 

CHRISTOPHER  SMART 
(1722-1770). 
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THE  LARK 

THE  lark  now  leaves  his  wat'ry  nest 
And  climbing,  shakes  his  dewy  wings  ; 
He  takes  this  window  for  the  east, 
And  to  implore  your  light  he  sings  : 
Awake,  awake  !  the  morn  will  never  rise 
Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star, 
The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes  ; 
But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes. 
Awake,  awake !  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn, 
Then  draw  your  curtains  and  begin  the  dawn. 

SIR  WM.  DAVENANT 
(1606-1668). 


THE  NIGHTINGALE 

O,  NIGHTINGALE,  best  poet  of  the  grove  ! 
That  plaintive  strain  can  ne'er  belong  to  thee, 
Blessed  in  the  full  possession  of  thy  love  ; 
O,  lend  that  strain,  sweet  nightingale  to  me  1 

'Tis  mine,  alas,  to  mourn  my  wretched  fate, 
I  love  a  maid  who  all  my  bosom  charms, 
Yet  lose  my  days  without  this  lovely  mate ; 
Inhuman  Fortune  keeps  her  from  my  arms. 

You,  happy  birds,  by  Nature's  simple  laws, 
Lead  your  soft  lives  sustained  by  Nature's  fair  ; 
You  dwell  wherever  roving  fancy  draws, 
And  Love  and  Song  is  all  your  pleasing  care. 

But  we,  vain  slaves  of  Interest  and  Pride, 

Dare  not  be  blessed,  lest  envious  tongues  should 

blame. 
And  hence,  in  vain,  I  languish  for  my  bride  ; 
O,  mourn  with  me,  sweet  bird,  my  hapless  flame  1 

JAMES  THOMSON 
(1700-1748). 
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TO  A  SKYLARK 

TJAIL  to  thee,  blithe  Spirit ! 
■*■  ■*•      Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest, 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening 
Thou  dost  float  and  run  ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 
In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight, 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 
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All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,   and  heaven   is 
overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not : 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her 
bower : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from 
the  view : 
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Like  a  rose  embower'd 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflower'd, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with    too   much   sweet  these   heavy 
wing'd  thieves : 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain  awaken'd  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 
What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine ; 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Match'd  with  thine,  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind?    What  ignorance 
of  pain  ? 
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With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee  : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking-  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear  ; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skiil  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground  ! 
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Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now ! 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 

(1792-1822). 
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THE  DOVE 


'T'HE  bird,  let  loose  in  eastern  skies 

■■■        When  hastening-  fondly  home, 
Ne'er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies 
Where  idle  warblers  roam. 


But  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 

Above  all  low  delay, 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight, 

Nor  shadow  dims  her  way. 


So  grant  me,  God,  from  every  care 
And  stain  of  passion  free, 

Aloft  through  virtue's  purer  air 
To  hold  my  course  to  Thee  ! 


No  sin  to  cloud,  no  lure  to  stay 
My  soul,  as  home  she  springs ; — 

Thy  sunshine  on  her  joyful  way, 
Thy  freedom  on  her  wings. 


THOMAS  MOORE 
(1780-1852). 
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THE  SKYLARK 

(from  hawthorn  and  lavender) 


'TrHE  April  sky  sags  low  and  drear, 

■*■    The  April  winds  blow  cold, 
The  April  rains  fall  gray  and  sheer, 
And  yearlings  keep  the  fold. 


But  the  rook  has  built,  and  the  song-bird's  quire, 

And  over  the  faded  lea 
The  lark  soars  glorying,  gyre  on  gyre, 

And  he  is  the  bird  for  me  ! 


For  he  sings  as  if  from  his  watchman's  height 

He  saw,  this  blighting  day, 
The  far  vales  break  into  colour  and  light 

From  the  banners  and  arms  of  May. 

W.   E.   HENLEY 
(1849-1903). 
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A  SPARROW-HAWK 

A  SPARROW-HAWK  proud  did  hold  in  wicked 
jail 
Music's  sweet  chorister,  the  Nightingale, 
To  whom  with  sighs  she  said  :  "  O  set  me  free ! 
And  in  my  song  I'll  praise  no  bird  but  thee"  ; 
The  hawk  replied  :  "  I  will  not  lose  my  diet 
To  let  a  thousand  such  enjoy  their  quiet." 

From  THOMAS  WEELKES"  MADRIGALS 
(iS9«). 


TO  THE  CUCKOO 

O  BLITHE  new-comer,  I  have  heard, 
I  hear  thee  and  rejoice  ! 
O  cuckoo,  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 

Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear  ; 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 

At  once  far  off  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  Vale, 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 

Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring  ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery  ; 

The  same  whom  in  my  schoolboy  days 

I  listen'd  to  ;  that  Cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways, 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green  ; 

And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love  ; 
Still  long'd  for,  never  seen  ! 
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And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  Bird  !  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial  faery  place, 

That  is  fit  home  for  Thee  1 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850). 


TO  THE  CUCKOO 

"LI AIL,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove  ! 
•^  ■*■      Thou  messenger  of  Spring ! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 
And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear, 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  ? 

Delightful  visitant !    With  thee, 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers  ; 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wand'ring  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay, 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  Spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom 

Thou  fli'st  thy  vocal  vale  : 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  Spring  to  hail ! 

Sweet  bird,  thy  bower  is  ever  green  ; 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ! 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song  ; 

No  winter  in  thy  year  ! 
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O  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee  ; 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe 

Companions  of  the  Spring  ! 


JOHN   LOGAN 
(i74a-i788). 
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EAGLES 

(composed  at  dunollie  castle  in  the  bay  of  oban) 

TySHONOURED  Rock  and  Ruin!  Thatbylaw 
^~*  Tyrannic,  keep  the  Bird  of  Jove  embarred 
Like  a  lone  criminal  whose  life  is  spared. 
Vexed  is  he,  and  screams  loud.    The  last  I  saw 
Was  on  the  wing  ;  stooping,  he  struck  with  awe 
Man,  bird  and  beast ;  then,  with  a  consort  paired, 
From  a  bold  headland,  their  loved  aery's  guard, 
Flew  high  above  Atlantic  waves,  to  draw 
Light  from  the  fountain  of  the  setting  sun. 
Such  was  this  Prisoner  once,  and  when  his  plumes 
The  sea-blast  ruffles  as  the  storm  comes  on, 
Then,  for  a  moment,  he  in  spirit  resumes, 
His  rank  'mong  free-born  creatures  that  live  free, 
His  power,  his  beauty  and  his  majesty. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850). 
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SPRING 

YVTHEN  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue 

**        And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight ; 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he  : 

Cuckoo ! 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo  !    O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear ! 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks, 

When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks  and  daws, 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks  ; 

The  cuckoo  then  on  every  tree 

Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he  : 
Cuckoo  1 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo  !    O  word  of  fear, 

Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  ! 

WILLIAM   SHAKESPEAR 
(1564-1616). 


THE  AZIOLA 


"  T"\0  you  not  hear  the  Aziola  cry  ? 
■*-^  Methinks  she  must  be  nigh," 
Said  Mary,  as  we  sate 
In  dusk  ere  the  stars  were  lit  or  candles  brought ; 

And  I,  who  thought 
This  Aziola  was  some  tedious  woman, 
Asked,  "  Who  is  Aziola  ?  "    How  elate 
I  felt  to  know  that  it  was  nothing  human, 
No  mockery  of  myself  to  fear  and  hate  ! 

And  Mary  saw  my  soul, 
And  laughed  and  said,  "  Disquiet  yourself  not  ; 
'Tis  nothing  but  a  little  downy  owl ! " 


Sad  Aziola !    Many  an  eventide 

Thy  music  I  had  heard 
By  wood  and  stream,  meadow  and  mountain  side, 

And  fields  and  marshes  wide — 
Such  as  nor  voice  nor  lute  nor  wind  nor  bird 

The  soul  ever  stirred  ; 
Unlike  and  far  sweeter  than  they  all : 

Sad  Aziola  !  from  that  moment  I 

Loved  thee  and  thy  sad  cry. 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 
(1792-1821). 
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THE  BLACKBIRD 

(FROM  A  SHROPSHIRE   LAD) 

YVTHEN  smoke  stood  up  from  Ludlow, 

*V        And  mist  blew  off  from  Teme, 
And  blithe  afield  to  ploughing 
Against  the  morning  beam 
I  strode  beside  my  team, 

The  blackbird  in  the  coppice 

Looked  out  to  see  me  stride, 
And  hearkened  as  I  whistled 

The  trampling  team  beside, 

And  fluted  and  replied  : 

"  Lie  down,  lie  down,  young  yeoman  ; 

What  use  to  rise  and  rise  ? 
Rise  man  a  thousand  mornings 

Yet  down  at  last  he  lies, 

And  then  the  man  is  wise." 

I  heard  the  tune  he  sang  me, 

And  spied  his  yellow  bill ; 
I  picked  a  stone  and  aimed  it 

And  threw  it  with  a  will : 

Then  the  bird  was  still. 


Then  my  soul  within  me 
Took  up  the  blackbird's  strain, 

And  still  beside  the  horses 
Along  the  dewy  lane 
It  sang  the  song  again  : 
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"  Lie  down,  lie  down,  young  yeoman  ; 

The  sun  moves  always  west ; 
The  road  one  treads  to  labour 

Will  lead  one  home  to  rest, 

And  that  will  be  the  best." 


A.   E.   HOUSMAN. 


WATER-FOWL 

■JI7TARK  how  the  feathered  tenants  of  the  flood, 
1V1  with  grace  of  motion  that  might  scarcely 

seem 
Inferior  to  angelical,  prolong 
Their  curious  pastime  !  shaping  in  mid-air — 
(And  sometimes  with  ambitious  wing  that  soars 
High  as  the  level  of  the  mountain  tops) 
A  circuit  ampler  than  the  lake  beneath— 
Their  own  domain  :  but  ever,  while  intent 
On  tracing  and  retracing  that  large  round, 
Their  jubilant  activity  evolves 
Hundreds  of  curves  and  circlets,  to  and  fro, 
Upward  and  downward,  progress  intricate 
Yet  unperplexed,  as  if  one  spirit  swayed 
Their  indefatigable  flight.    'Tis  done — 
Ten  times  or  more,  I  fancied  it  had  ceased  ; 
But  lo  !  the  vanished  company  again 
Ascending ;  they  approach— I  hear  their  wings, 
Faint,  faint  at  first ;  and  then  an  eager  sound, 
Past  in  a  moment— and  as  faint  again  ! 
They  tempt  the  sun  to  sport  amid  their  plumes  ; 
They  tempt  the  water,  or  the  gleaming  ice, 
To  show  them  a  fair  image ;  'tis  themselves 
Their  own  fair  forms  upon  the  glimmering  plain, 
Painted  more  soft  and  fair  as  they  descend 
Almost  to  touch  ; — then  up  again  aloft, 
Up  with  a  sally  and  a  flash  of  speed, 
As  if  they  scorned  both  resting-place  and  rest  1 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850). 
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THE  NEST 

(may) 

YVTHEN  oaken  woods  with  buds  are  pink, 

**        And  new-come  birds  each  morning  sing, 
When  fickle  May  on  summer's  brink 

Pauses,  and  knows  not  which  to  fling, 
Whether  fresh  bud  and  bloom  again, 
Or  hoar-frost,  silvering  hill  and  plain, 

Then  from  the  honeysuckle  gray 

The  oriole  with  experienced  quest 
Twitches  the  fibrous  bark  away, 

The  cordage  of  his  hammock  nest, 
Cheering  his  labor  with  a  note 
Rich  as  the  orange  of  his  throat. 

High  o'er  the  loud  and  dusty  road 
The  soft  gray  cup  in  safety  swings, 

To  brim  ere  August  with  its  load 
Of  downy  breasts  and  throbbing  wings, 

O'er  which  the  friendly  elm-tree  heaves 

An  emerald  roof  with  sculptured  eaves. 

Below,  the  noisy  World  drags  by 

In  the  old  way,  because  it  must, 
The  bride  with  heartbreak  in  her  eye, 

The  mourner  following  hated  dust ; 
Thy  duty,  winged  flame  of  Spring, 
Is  but  to  love,  and  fly,  and  sing. 


Oh,  happy  life,  to  soar  and  sway 
Above  the  life  by  mortals  led, 

Singing  the  merry  months  away, 
Master,  not  slave  of  daily  bread, 

And,  when  the  Autumn  comes,  to  flee 

Wherever  sunshine  beckons  thee  ! 


(PALINODE— DECEMBER) 

Like  some  lorn  abbey  now,  the  wood 

Stands  roofless  in  the  bitter  air  ; 
In  ruins  on  its  floor  is  strewed 

The  carven  foliage  quaint  and  rare, 
And  homeless  winds  complain  along 
The  columned  choir  once  thrilled  with  song. 

And  thou,  dear  nest,  whence  joy  and  praise 

The  thankful  oriole  used  to  pour, 
Swing'st  empty  while  the  north  winds  chase 

Their  snowy  swarms  from  Labrador ; 
But,  loyal  to  the  happy  past, 
I  love  thee  still  for  what  thou  wast. 

Ah,  when  the  Summer  graces  flee 

From  other  nests  more  dear  than  thou, 

And,  where  June  crowded  once,  I  see 
Only  bare  trunk  and  disleaved  bough  ; 

When  springs  of  life  that  gleamed  and  gushed 

Run  chilled,  and  slower,  and  are  hushed  ; 


When  our  own  branches,  naked  long", 

The  vacant  nests  of  Spring  betray, 
Nurseries  of  passion,  love  and  song 

That  vanished  as  our  year  grew  gray ; 
When  Life  drones  o'er  a  tale  twice  told 
O'er  embers  pleading  with  the  cold, — 

I'll  trust,  that,  like  the  birds  of  Spring, 

Our  good  goes  not  without  repair, 
But  only  flies  to  soar  and  sing 

Far  off  in  some  diviner  air, 
Where  we  shall  find  it  in  the  calms 
Of  that  fair  garden  'neath  the  palms. 

JAMES   RUSSELL  LOWELL 
(1819-1891). 
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THE   PARROT 

I 

TN  painted  plumes  superbly  dress'd, 
■*■  A  native  of  the  gorgeous  East, 

By  many  a  billow  toss'd, 
Poll  gains  at  length  the  British  shore, 
Part  of  the  captain's  precious  store, 

A  present  to  his  toast. 

2 

Belinda's  maids  are  soon  preferr'd, 
To  teach  him  now  and  then  a  word, 

As  Poll  can  master  it ; 
But  'tis  her  own  important  charge, 
To  qualify  him  more  at  large, 

And  make  him  quite  a  wit. 

3 

"Sweet  Poll"  !  his  doating  mistress  cries, 
"  Sweet  Poll"— the  mimic  bird  replies  ; 

And  calls  aloud  for  sack. 
She  next  instructs  him  in  the  kiss  ; 
'Tis  now  a  little  one,  like  Miss, 

And  now  a  hearty  smack. 

4 
At  first  he  aims  at  what  he  hears  ; 
And,  listening  close  with  both  his  ears, 

Just  catches  at  the  sound  ; 
But  soon  articulates  aloud, 
Much  to  th'  amusement  of  the  crowd, 
And  stuns  the  neighbours  round. 
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A  querulous  old  woman's  voice 
His  hum'rous  talent  next  employs  ; 

He  scolds,  and  gives  the  lie. 
And  now  he  sings,  and  now  is  sick, 
"Here  Sally,  Susan,  come,  come  quick, 

Poor  Poll  is  like  to  die  ! " 

6 
Belinda  and  her  bird  !    'Tis  rare, 
To  meet  with  such  a  well-match'd  pair, 

The  language  and  the  tone, 
Each  character  in  ev'ry  part 
Sustain'd  with  so  much  grace  and  art, 

And  both  in  unison. 

7 
When  children  first  begin  to  spell, 
And  stammer  out  a  syllable, 

We  think  them  tedious  creatures  ; 
But  difficulties  soon  abate, 
When  birds  are  to  be  taught  to  prate, 

And  women  are  the  teachers. 


WILLIAM  COWPER 
(1731-1800). 


WINTER 

"VVTHEN  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

™        And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail ; 
When  blood  is  nipt  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl : 

Tu-whit,  tu-who  !    A  merry  note ! 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

And  Marion's  nose  looks  red  and  raw  ; 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl- 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl : 

Tu-whit,  tu-who  !    A  merry  note  ! 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAR 
(1564-1616). 


ST.    FRANCIS  TO  THE   BIRDS 


T    ITTLE  sisters,  the  birds, 

■■■^      We  must  praise  God,  you  and  I 

You  with  songs  that  fill  the  sky  ; 
I,  with  halting  words. 


All  things  tell  His  praise, 
Woods  and  waters  thereof  sing, 
Summer,  winter,  autumn,  spring, 

And  the  nights  and  days. 

Yea,  and  cold  and  heat, 
And  the  sun,  and  stars  and  moon, 
Sea  with  her  monotonous  tune, 

Rain  and  hail  and  sleet. 

And  the  winds  of  heaven, 
And  the  solemn  hills  of  blue, 
And  the  brown  earth  and  the  dew, 

And  the  thunder  even  ; 

And  the  flowers'  sweet  breath, — 
All  things  make  one  glorious  voice  ; 
Life  with  fleeting  pains  and  joys, 

And  our  brother— Death. 

Little  flowers  of  air, 
With  your  feathers  soft  and  sleek, 
And  your  bright  brown  eyes  and  meek, 

He  hath  made  you  fair. 
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He  hath  taught  to  you 
Skill  to  weave  on  tree  and  thatch 
Nests,  where  happy  mothers  hatch 

Speckled  eggs  of  blue, 

And  hath  children  given  ; 
When  the  soft  heads  overbrim 
The  brown  nests  ;  then  thank  ye  Him 

In  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

Also  in  your  lives, 
Live  His  laws  who  loveth  you, 
Husbands,  be  ye  kind  and  true  ; 

Be  home  keeping,  wives  I 

Love  not  gossiping ; 

Stay  at  home  and  keep  the  nest ; 

Fly  not  here  and  there  in  quest 
Of  the  newest  thing. 

Live  as  brethren  live  ; 

Love  be  in  each  heart  and  mouth  ; 

Be  not  envious,  be  not  wrath, 
Be  not  slow  to  give, 

When  ye  build  the  nest 
Quarrel  not  o'er  straw  or  wool, 
He  who  hath,  be  bountiful 

To  the  neediest. 

Be  not  puffed  or  vain 
Of  your  beauty,  or  your  worth, 
Of  your  children,  or  your  birth, 

Or  the  praise  you  gain. 


Eat  not  greedily ; 
Sometimes,  for  sweet  mercy's  sake, 
Worm  or  insect  spare  to  take, 

Let  it  crawl  or  fly. 

See  ye  sing  not  near 
To  our  church  on  holy  day, 
Lest  the  human-folk  should  stray 

From  their  prayer  to  hear. 

Now  depart  in  peace, 

In  God's  name  I  bless  each  one  ; 

May  your  days  be  long  i'  the  sun, 
And  your  joys  increase. 

And  remember  me, 
Your  poor  brother  Francis,  who 
Loveth  you  and  thanketh  you 

For  this  courtesy. 

Sometimes,  when  ye  sing, 
Name  my  name,  that  He  may  take 
Pity,  for  the  dear  song's  sake, 

On  my  shortcoming. 


KATHARINE  TYNAN  HINKSON. 


TO  A  LADY  ON  THE  LANGUAGE 
OF  BIRDS 


pOME  then,  Dione,  let  us  range  the  grove, 
^    The  science  of  the  feather'd  choir  explore  : 
Hear  linnets  argue,  larks  descant  of  love, 
And  blame  the  gloom  of  solitude  no  more. 

2 

My  doubt  subsides— 'tis  no  Italian  song, 
Nor  senseless  ditty,  chears  the  vernal  tree  ; 
Ah  !  who,  that  hears  Dione's  tuneful  tongue, 
Shall  doubt  that  music  may  with  sense  agree  ? 

3 

And  come,  my  muse  !  that  loves  the  silvan  shade  ; 
Evolve  the  mazes,  and  the  mist  dispel : 
Translate  the  song ;  convince  my  doubting  maid, 
No  solemn  dervise  can  explain  so  well.— 

4 
Pensive  beneath  the  twilight  shades  I  sate, 
The  slave  of  hopeless  vows  and  cold  disdain, 
When  Philomel  address'd  his  mournful  mate, 
And  thus  I  construed  the  mellifluous  strain. — 

5 
"  Sing  on,  my  bird— the  liquid  notes  prolong, 
"At  ev'ry  note  a  lover  sheds  his  tear— 
•'Sing  on,  my  bird— 'tis  Damon  hears  the  song ; 
"  Nor  doubt  to  gain  applause,  when  lovers  hear. 


6 
"  He  the  sad  source  of  our  complaining  knows, 
"A  foe  to  Tereus,  and  to  lawless  love  ! 
11  He  mourns  the  story  of  our  ancient  woes  ; 
"Ah  !  cou'd  our  music  his  complaint  remove  ! 

7 
"  Yon'  plains  are  govern'd  by  a  peerless  maid  ; 
"And  see,  pale  Cynthia  mounts  the  vaulted  sky, 
"  A  train  of  lovers  court  the  checquer'd  shade. 
"  Sing  on,  my  bird,  and  hear  thy  mate's  reply. 

8 
"  Erewhile  no  shepherd  to  the  woods  retir'd  ; 
"  No  lover  blest  the  glow-worm's  pallid  ray  : 
11  But  ill  star'd  birds,  that  list'ning,  not  admir'd, 
"Or  list'ning,  envy'd  our  superior  lay. 

9 
"  Chear'd  by  the  sun,  the  vassals  of  his  pow'r, 
"  Let  such  by  day  unite  their  jarring  strains, 
"  But  let  us  chuse  the  calm,  the  silent  hour 
"  Nor  want  fit  audience,  while  Dione  reigns." 

WILLIAM    SHENSTONE 
(1714-1763). 


SONG  FROM  "THE  PRINCESS" 

f~\  SWALLOW,  Swallow  flying,  flying  South, 
^*    Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eves, 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

O  tell  her,  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each, 
That  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North. 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill, 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

O  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take  me  in, 
And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died. 

Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love, 

Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 

To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green  ? 

O  tell  her,  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown  ; 
Say  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  South, 
But  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 

O  tell  her,  brief  is  life,  but  love  is  long, 
And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the  North, 
And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South. 


O  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods, 

Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  make  her 

mine, 
And  tell  her,  tell  her  that  I  follow  thee. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 
(1809-1891). 


TO  A  WATERFOWL 

WHITHER,  amidst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps 
of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean-side  ? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 

Love  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end  ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows  ;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 
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Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;  yet,  in  my  heart 
Deeply  has  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 
(1794-1878). 
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AN   EPITAPH 

ON  A  ROBIN   RED-BREAST 

'""pREAD  lightly  here  ;  for  here,  'tis  said, 

■*■     When  piping  winds  are  hushed  around, 
A  small  note  wakes  from  underground, 
Where  now  his  tiny  bones  are  laid. 
No  more  in  lone  and  leafless  groves, 
With  ruffled  wing  and  faded  breast, 
His  friendless,  homeless  spirit  roves  ; 
— Gone  to  the  world  where  birds  are  blest  1 
Where  never  cat  glides  o'er  the  green, 
Or  school-boy's  giant  form  is  seen  ; 
But  Love,  and  Joy,  and  smiling  Spring 
Inspire  their  little  souls  to  sing  1 

SAMUEL^ROGERS 
(1762-1855). 
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MISCONCEPTIONS 

'T'HIS  is  a  spray  the  Bird  clung  to, 

■*■     Making  it  blossom  with  pleasure, 
Ere  the  high  tree  top  she  sprung  to, 
Fit  for  her  nest  and  her  treasure. 
O,  what  a  hope  beyond  measure 
Was  the  poor  spray's,  which  the  flying  feet  hung 

to— 
So  to  be  singled  out,  built  in  and  sung  to  ! 

This  is  a  heart  the  Queen  leant  on, 

Thrilled  in  a  minute  erratic, 

Ere  the  true  bosom  she  bent  on, 

Meet  for  love's  regal  dalmatic. 

O,  what  a  fancy  ecstatic 
Was  the  poor  heart's,  ere  the  wanderer  went  on — 
Love  to  be  saved  for  it,  proffer'd  to,  spent  on  ! 

ROBERT    BROWNING 
(1812-1889). 


ROBIN 


r*  AY  Robin  is  seen  no  more  : 

^-*   He  is  gone  with  the  snow, 

For  winter  is  o'er 

And  Robin  will  go. 

In  need  he  was  fed  and  now  he  is  fled 

Away  to  his  secret  nest. 

No  more  will  he  stand 

Begging  for  crumbs, 

No  longer  he  comes 

Beseeching  our  hand 

And  showing  his  breast 

At  window  and  door : — 

Gay  Robin  is  seen  no  more. 

Blithe  Robin  is  heard  no  more  : 

He  gave  us  his  song 

When  summer  was  o'er 

And  winter  was  long  : 

He  sang  for  his  bread,  and  now  he  is  fled 

Away  to  his  secret  nest. 

And  there  in  the  green 

Early  and  late 

Alone  to  his  mate 

He  pipeth  unseen 

And  swelleth  his  breast ; 

For  us  it  is  o'er : — 

Blithe  Robin  is  heard  no  more. 


ROBERT    BRIDGES. 


THE  GREY  COCK  ' 


"  fV  SAW  ye  my  father?  or  saw  ye  my  mother  ? 

^-^   Or  saw  ye  my  true-love  John  ?  " 
"  I  saw  not  your  father,  I  saw  not  your  mother, 

But  I  saw  your  true-love  John. 
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"  It's  now  ten  at  night,  and  the  stars  gie  nae  light, 

And  the  bells  they  ring  ding,  dang  ; 
He's  met  wi'  some  delay  that  causeth  him  to  stay, 

But  he  will  be  here  ere  lang." 

3 

The  surly  auld  carl  did  naething  but  snarl, 

And  Johny's  face  it  grew  red  ; 
Yet,  tho'  he  often  sigh'd,  he  neer  a  word  replied 

Till  all  were  asleep  in  bed. 

4 
Up  Johny  rose,  and  to  the  door  he  goes 

And  gently  tided  the  pin  ; 
The  lassie  taking  tent  unto  the  door  she  went, 

And  she  open'd  and  let  him  in. 

5 
"  And  are  ye  come  at  last  ?  and  do  I  hold  ye  fast  ? 

And  is  my  Johny  true  ?  " 
"  I  hae  nae  time  to  tell,  but  sae  lang's  I  like  mysell 

Sae  lang  will  I  love  you." 


6' 

"  Flee,  flee  up,  my  bonny  grey  cock 

And  craw  when  it  is  day  ; 
Your  neck  shall  be  like  the  bonny  beaten  gold, 

And  your  wings  of  the  silver  grey." 

7 
The  cock  prov'd  false,  and  untrue  he  was, 

For  he  crew  an  hour  o'ersoon  ; 
The  lassie  thought  it  day  when  she  sent  her  love 
away, 
And  it  was  but  a  blink  of  the  moon. 

OLD  SCOTTISH  BALLAD 

(1776) 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  WOODLARK 


/*\  STAY,  sweet  warbling  woodlark,  stay, 
^-^  Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray, 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 
Thy  soothing,  fond  complaining. 
Again,  again  that  tender  part, 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art ; 
For  surely  that  wud  touch  her  heart 
Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 


Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind  ? 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  join'd, 
Sic'  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken  ! 
Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care  ; 
O'  speechless  grief  and  dark  despair  : 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair  ! 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken. 

ROBERT    BURNS 
(1759-1796). 


THE  LOVER  AND   BIRDS 

TV7TTHIN  a  budding  grove, 

**     jn  April's  ear  sang  every  bird  his  best, 
But  not  a  song  to  pleasure  my  unrest, 
Or  touch  the  tears  unwept  of  bitter  love  ; 
Some  spake,  methought,  with  pity,  some  as  if  in 
jest : 

To  every  word 
Of  every  bird 
I  listened,  or  replied  as  it  behove. 

Scream'd  Chaffinch  '  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  1 
Pretty  lovey,  come  and  meet  me  here  ! ' 
1  Chaffinch,'  quoth  I,  '  be  dumb  awhile,  in  fear 
Thy  darling  prove  no  better  than  a  cheat, 
And  never  come,  or  fly  when  wintry  days  appear  ! ' 
Yet  from  a  twig 
With  voice  as  big, 
The  little  fowl  his  utterance  did  repeat. 

Then  I,  '  The  man  forlorn 
Hears  Earth  send  up  a  foolish  noise  aloft.' 
1  And  what'll  he  do  ?    What'll  he  do  ? '  scoff' d 
The  Blackbird,  standing,  in  an  ancient  thorn, 
Then  spread   his  sooty  wings  and  flitted  to  the 
croft 

With  cackling  laugh  ; 
Whom  I,  being  half 
Enraged,  called  after,  giving  back  his  scorn. 


Worse  mock'd  the  Thrush.     '  Die  !  die  ! 
O,  could  he  do  it  ?  could  he  do  it  ?  Nay  ! 
Be  quick!  be  quick!   Here,  here,  here  !'  (went 

his  lay) 
1  Take  heed  !  take  heed  ! '  then,  '  Why  ?  why  ? 
why?  why?  why? 
See-ee  now!  see-ee  now'   (he  drawl'd),    'Back! 
back  !  back  !  R-r-r-run  away  ! ' 
O  Thrush,  be  still ! 
Or,  at  thy  will 
Seek  some  less  sad  interpreter  than  I. 


'  Air,  air,  blue  air  and  white  ! 
Whither  I  flee,  whither,  O  whither,  O  whither 

I  flee ! ' 
(Thus  the  Lark  hurried,  mounting  from  the  lea) 
'  Hills,  countries,  many  waters  glittering  bright 
Whither  I   see,  whither   I   see !    deeper,    deeper, 
deeper,  whither  I  see,  see,  see ! ' 
'Gay  Lark,'  I  said, 
'  The  song  that's  bred 
In  happy  nest  may  well  to  heaven  make  flight.' 


'  There's  something,  something  sad 
I  half  remember,'  piped  a  broken  strain, 
Well  sung,  sweet  Robin !  Robin  sang  again, 
'  Spring's  opening  cheerily,   cheerily !    be  we 
glad!' 

"3 


Which  moved,   I  wist  not  why,   me  melancholy 
mad, 

Till  now,  grown  meek, 
With  wetted  cheek, 
Most  comforting  and  gentle  thoughts  I  had. 

WILLIAM    ALLINGHAM 
(1824-1889). 
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BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE 

"DLACK  shadows  fall 
■■-*'  From  the  lindens  tall, 
That  lift  aloft  their  massive  wall 
Against  the  southern  sky  ; 

And  from  the  realms 

Of  the  shadowy  elms 

A  tide-like  darkness  overwhelms 

The  fields  that  round  us  lie. 

But  the  night  is  fair, 

And  everywhere 

A  warm,  soft  vapour  fills  the  air, 

And  distant  sounds  seem  near  ; 

And  above,  in  the  light 

Of  the  star-lit  night, 

Swift  birds  of  passage  wing  their  flight 

Through  the  dewy  atmosphere. 

I  hear  the  beat 

Of  their  pinions  fleet, 

As  from  the  land  of  snow  and  sleet 

They  seek  a  southern  lea. 

I  hear  the  cry 

Of  their  voices  high 

Falling  dreamily  through  the  sky, 

But  their  forms  I  cannot  see. 


Oh,  say  not  so  ! 

Those  sounds  that  flow 

In  murmurs  of  delight  and  woe 

Come  not  from  wings  of  birds. 

They  are  the  throngs 

Of  the  poet's  songs, 

Murmurs  of  pleasures,  and  pains  and  wrongs, 

The  sound  of  winged  words. 

This  is  the  cry 

Of  souls,  that  high 

On  toiling,  beating  pinions  fly, 

Seeking  a  warmer  clime. 

From  their  distant  flight 
Through  realms  of  light 
It  falls  into  our  world  of  night, 
With  the  murmuring  sound  rhyme. 

HENRY   WADSWORTH    LONGFELLOW 
(1807-1883) 
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BIRD   SONG 

TN  midst  of  woods  or  pleasant  grove 
■*•      Where  all  sweet  birds  do  sing-, 
Me  thought  I  heard  so  rare  a  sound 
Which  made  the  heavens  to  ring. 

The  charm  was  good,  the  noise  full  sweet, 

Each  bird  did  play  his  part, 
And  I  admired  to  hear  the  same 

Joy  sprang  into  my  heart. 

The  blackbird  made  the  sweetest  sound, 

Whose  tunes  did  far  excel ; 
Full  pleasantly  and  most  profound 

Was  all  things  placed  well. 

Thy  pretty  tunes,  mine  own  sweet  bird, 

Done  with  so  good  a  grace, 
Extolls  thy  name,  prefers  the  same 

Abroad  in  every  place. 

Thy  music  grave,  bedecked  well 

With  sundry  points  of  skill, 
Bewrays  thy  knowledge  excellent 

Ingrafted  in  thy  will. 

My  tongue  shall  speak,  my  pen  shall  write 

In  praise  of  thee  to  tell ; 
The  sweetest  bird  that  ever  was, 

In  friendly  sort,  farewell. 

From  JOHN  MUNDY'S 

"Songs  aud  Psalms"  (1594). 


THE  WILD   DUCK'S   NEST 

npHE  imperial  Consort  of  the  Fairy-king 

■*■     Owns  not  a  sylvan  bower  ;  or  gorgeous  cell 
With  emerald  floored,  and  with  purpureal  shell 
Ceilinged  and  roofed,  that  is  so  fair  a  thing 
As  this  low  structure,  for  the  task  of  Spring, 
Prepared  by  one  who  loves  the  buyant  swell 
Of  the  brisk  waves,  yet  here  consents  to  dwell ; 
And  spreads  in  steadfast  peace  her  brooding  wing. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  o'ershadowing  yew-tree 

bough, 
And  dimly  gleaming  Nest— a  hollow  crown 
Of  golden  leaves  inlaid  with  silver  down, 
Fine  as  the  mother's  softest  plumes  allow  : 
I  gazed — and,  self-accused  while  gazing,  sighed 
For  human-kind,  weak  slaves  of  cumbrous  pride  ! 

WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850), 
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"PACK,   CLOUDS,   AWAY" 

"OACK,  clouds,  away,  and  welcome  day, 
■*■         With  night  we  banish  sorrow  ; 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount,  lark,  aloft 

To  give  my  Love  good-morrow  ! 
Wings  from  the  wind,  to  please  her  mind, 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow ; 
Bird,  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale  sing, 

To  give  my  Love  good-morrow  ! 

To  give  my  Love  good-morrow, 

Notes  from  them  all  I'll  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin  redbreast, 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow  ; 
And  from  each  bill  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  fair  Love  good-morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush,  in  every  bush, 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow  1 
You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves, 

Sing  my  fair  Love  good-morrow  ! 

To  give  my  Love  good-morrow, 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow  I 


THOMAS   HEYWOOD 
( 1649). 
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MUSIC'S   DUEL 

"KJOW  westward  Sol  had  spent  the  richest  beams 
■*-^   Of  Noon's  high  glory,  when,   hard  by  the 

streams 
Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat, 
Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sat 
A  sweet  lute's  master,  in  whose  gentle  airs 
He  lost  the  day's  heat,  and  his  own  hot  cares. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 
A  Nightingale,  come  from  the  neighbouring  wood, 
(The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  glad  tree, 
Their  Muse,  their  Syren— harmless  Syren  she  !) 
There  stood  she  list'ning,  and  did  entertain 
The  music's  soft  report,  and  mould  the  same 
In  her  own  murmurs,  that  whatever  mood 
His  curious  fingers  lent,  her  voice  made  good. 
The  man  perceived  his  rival  and  her  art ; 
Disposed  to  give  the  light-foot  lady  sport, 
Awakes  his  lute,  and  'gainst  the  fight  to  come 
Informs  it,  in  a  sweet  preludium 
Of  closer  strains,  and,  ere  the  war  begin, 
He  lightly  skirmishes  on  every  string 
Charged  with  a  flying  touch  ;  and  straightway  she 
Carves  out  her  dainty  voice  as  readily, 
Into  a  thousand  sweet  distinguished  tones, 
And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions 
Quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,  to  let  him  know, 
By  that  shrill  taste,  she  could  do  something  too. 

His  nimble  hands'  instincts  then  taught  each 
string 
A  cap'ring  cheerfulness,  and  made  them  sing 
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To  their  own  dance  ;  now  negligently  rash 

He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long-drawn  dash, 

Blends  all  together  ;  then  distinctly  trips 

From  this  to  that,  then  quick  returning  skips 

And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there. 

She  measures  every  measure,  everywhere 

Meets  art  with  art ;  sometimes,  as  if  in  doubt, 

Not  perfect  yet,  and  fearing  to  be  out, 

Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note, 

Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat, 

A  clear  unwrinkled  song  ;  then  doth  she  point  it 

With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joint  it 

By  short  diminutives,  that  being  rear'd 

In  controverting  warbles  evenly  shared, 

With  her  sweet  self  she  wrangles.     He,  amazed 

That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  be  raised 

The  current  of  a  voice  whose  melody 

Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety, 

Strains  higher  yet,  that,  tickled  with  rare  art, 

The  tattling  strings  (each  breathing  in  his  part) 

Most  kindly  do  fall  out ;  the  grumbling  bass 

In  surly  groans  disdains  the  treble's  grace  ; 

The  high  perch'd  treble  chirps  at  this,  and  chides, 

Until  his  finger  (Moderator)  hides 

And  closes  the  sweet  quarrel,  rousing  all, 

Hoarse,  shrill,  at  once  ;  as  when  the  trumpets  call 

Hot  Mars  to  th'  harvest  of  death's  field,  and  woo 

Men's  hearts  into  their  hands  ;  this  lesson  too 

She  gives  him  back  ;  her  supple  breast  thrills  out 

Sharp  airs,  and  staggers  in  a  warbling  doubt 

Of  dallying  sweetness,  hovers  o'er  her  skill, 

And  folds  in  wav'd  notes  with  a  trembling  trill 
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The  pliant  series  of  her  slippery  song : 

Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  throng 

Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thundering  volleys  float, 

And  roll  themselves  over  her  lubric  throat 

In  panting  murmurs,  'stilled  out  of  her  breast, 

That  ever-bubbling  spring,  the  sugar'd  nest 

Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie 

Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody  ; 

Music's  best  seed-plot ;  where  in  ripen'd  airs 

A  golden-headed  harvest  fairly  rears 

His  honey-dropping  tops,  plough'd  by  her  breath, 

Which  there  reciprocally  laboureth 

In  that  sweet  soil ;  it  seems  a  holy  choir 

Founded  to  th'  name  of  great  Apollo's  lyre  ; 

Whose  silver  roof  rings  with  the  sprightly  notes 

Of  sweet-lipp'd  angel-imps,  that  swell  their  throats 

In  cream  of  morning  Helicon,  and  then 

Prefer  soft  anthems  to  the  ears  of  men, 

To  woo  them  from  their  beds,  still  murmuring 

That  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  matins  sing  : 

(Most  divine  service)  whose  so  early  lay 

Prevents  the  eyelids  of  the  blushing  Day  ! 

There  you  might  hear  her  kindle  her  soft  voice 

In  the  close  murmur  of  a  sparkling  noise, 

And  lay  the  ground-work  of  her  hopeful  song, 

Still  keeping  in  the  forward  stream,  so  long, 

Till  a  swift  whirlwind  (striving  to  get  out) 

Heaves  her  soft  bosom,  wanders  round  about, 

And  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast, 

Till  the  fledged  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest, 

Fluttering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky, 

Wing'd  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattling  fly. 
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She  opes  the  floodgate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 

Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 

On  the  waved  back  of  every  swelling  strain, 

Rising  and  falling  in  a  pompous  train. 

And  while  she  thus  discharges  a  shrill  peal 

Of  flashing  cries,  she  gratifies  their  zeal 

With  a  cool  epode  of  a  graver  note 

Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 

Would  reach  the  brazen  voice  of  War's  hoarse  bird ; 

Her  little  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  so  pour'd 

Into  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  placed 

Above  herself,  Music's  Enthusiast. 

Shame  now  and  anger  mixed  a  double  stain 
In  the  Musician's  face  ;  "Yet  once  again 
(Mistress)  come  ;  now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute, 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute  ; 
Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me, 
Or  to  thyself  sing  thine  own  obsequy ; " 
So  said,  his  hands  sprightly  as  fire  he  flings, 
And  with  a  quavering  coyness  tastes  the  strings  : 
The  sweet-lipp'd  sisters,  musically  frighted, 
Singing  their  fears,  are  fearfully  delighted  : 
Trembling  as  when  Apollo's  golden  hairs 
He  fann'd  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  his  own  breath  :  which  married  to  his  lyre 
Doth  tune  the  spheres,  and  make  Heaven's  self  look 

higher. 
From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  he  flies, 
Feels  Music's  pulse  in  all  her  arteries  ; 
Caught  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  spreads, 
His  fingers  struggle  with  the  vocal  threads. 
Following  those  little  rills,  he  sinks  into 
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A  sea  of  Helicon  ;  his  hand  does  go 
Those  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop, 
Softer  than  that  which  pants  in  Hebe's  cup  ; 
The  humorous  strings  expound  his  learned  touch 
By  various  glosses  ;  now  they  seem  to  grutch, 
And  murmur  in  a  buzzing  din,  then  gingle 
In  shrill-tongued  accents,  striving  to  be  single ; 
Every  smooth  turn,  every  delicious  stroke 
Gives  life  to  some  new  grace  ;  thus  doth  he  invoke 
Sweetness  by  all  her  names  ;  thus,  bravely  thus, 
(Fraught  with  a  fury  so  harmonious) 
The  Lute's  light  genius  now  does  proudly  rise, 
Heaved  in  the  surges  of  swollen  rhapsodies, 
Whose  flourish  (meteor-like)  doth  curl  the  air 
With  flash  of  high-born  fancies  ;  here  and  there 
Dancing  in  lofty  measures,  and  anon 
Creeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone  ; 
Whose  trembling  murmurs  melting  in  wild  airs 
Runs  to  and  fro,  complaining  his  sweet  cares, 
Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 
In  Music's  ravish'd  soul  he  dares  not  tell, 
But  whisper  to  the  world  ;  thus  do  they  vary 
Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  to  carry 
Their  Master's  blest  soul  (snatch'd  out  at  his  ears 
By  a  strong  ecstasy)  through  all  the  spheres 
Of  Music's  heaven  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  high 
In  th'  empyrean  of  pure  harmony. 
At  length  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 
Of  all  the  strings,  still  breathing  the  best  life 
Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 
His  finger's  fairest  revolution, 
In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fall) 
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A  full  mouth 'd  diapason  swallows  all. 

This  done,  he  lists  what  she  would  say  to  this, 
And  she  (although  her  breath's  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  tender  throat) 
Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  power  for  a  note. 
Alas  !  in  vain  !  for  while  (sweet  soul !)  she  tries 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diversities 
Of  chatt'ring  strings,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone  ; 
She  fails,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  dies. 
She  dies  :  and  leaves  her  life  the  Victor's  prize, 
Falling  upon  his  lute  :  O,  fit  to  have 
(That  lived  so  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave ! 

RICHARD  CRASHAW 
(1615-1652.) 
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ASIAN   BIRDS 


TN  this  May-month,  by  grace 

■*■      of  heaven,  things  shoot  apace. 

The  waiting  multitude 

of  fair  boughs  in  the  wood, 
How  few  days  have  arrayed 

their  beauty  in  green  shade  ! 

What  have  I  seen  or  heard  ? 

it  was  the  yellow  bird 
Sang  in  the  tree  :  he  flew 

a  flame  against  the  blue  ; 
Upward  he  flashed.    Again, 

hark !  'tis  his  heavenly  strain. 

Another !    Hush  !    Behold, 
many,  like  boats  of  gold, 

From  waving  branch  to  branch 
their  airy  bodies  launch. 

What  music  is  like  this, 
where  each  note  is  a  kiss  ? 


The  golden  willows  lift 
their  boughs  the  sun  to  sift : 

Their  sprays  they  droop  to  screen 
the  sky  with  veils  of  green, 

A  floating  cage  of  song, 
where  feathered  lovers  throng. 
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How  the  delicious  notes 

come  bubbling  from  their  throats  ! 
Full  and  sweet  how  they  are  shed 

like  round  pearls  from  a  thread ! 
The  motions  of  their  flight 

are  wishes  of  delight. 

Hearing  their  song  I  trace 

the  secret  of  their  grace. 
Ah,  could  I  this  fair  time 

so  fashion  into  rhyme, 
The  poem  that  I  sing 

would  be  the  voice  of  Spring. 


ROBERT  BRIDGES. 
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ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OF   BIRDS 

"T^VO  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?    The  sparrow, 
■*-^         the  dove, 

The  linnet,  the  thrush  say  :  "  I  love  and  I  love." 
In  the  winter  they're  silent— the  wind  is  so  strong  ; 
What  it  says  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud  song. 
But  green  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny  warm 

weather 
And  singing  and  loving  all  come  back  together. 
But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love, 
The  green  fields  beneath  him,  the  blue  sky  above, 
That  he  sings  and  he  sings,  and  for  ever  sings  he— 
"  I  love  my  love  and  my  love  loves  me  1 " 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE 
(1772-1834). 
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SUMMER'S  WELCOME 

CUMER  is  icumen  in, 
(Loud)         ^  Lhude  sing  cuccu  ! 

Groweth  sed  and  bloweth  med, 
And  springeth  the  wude  nu. 
Sing  cuccu ! 

(Ewe)  Awe  bleteth  after  lamb, 

(Loweth)     Lhowth  after  calve  cu  ; 
(Leaps)        Bulluc  sterteth,  bucke  verteth. 
Murie  sing  cuccu ! 

Cuccu,  cuccu,  well  singes  thu,  cuccu  ! 
(Cease  *)     Ne  swike  thu  naver  nu  ; 

Sing  cuccu  nu,  sing  cuccu 
Sing  cuccu,  sing  cuccu  nu  1 

OLD  SONG 

(Date  unknown). 

*  Literally :  be  silent  (comp.  German  Schweig) 
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THE   HERON 

r\  MELANCHOLY  Bird,  a  winter's  day 
^-^      Thou  standest  by  the  margin  of  the  pool, 

And,  taught  by  God,  dost  thy  whole  being  school 
To  Patience,  which  all  evil  can  allay. 

God  has  appointed  thee  the  Fish  thy  prey  ; 

And  giv'n  thyself  a  lesson  to  the  Fool 

Unthrifty,  to  submit  to  moral  rule, 
And  his  unthinking  course  by  thee  to  weigh. 

There  need  not  schools,  nor  the  Professor's  Chair, 
Though  these  be  good,  true  wisdom  to  impart ; 

He,  who  has  not  enough  for  these  to  spare, 
Of  time,  or  gold,  may  yet  amend  his  heart, 

And  teach  his  soul,  by  brooks  and  rivers  fair 
Nature  is  always  wise  in  every  part. 

EDWARD,  LORD  THURLOW 
(1781-1829). 
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ON  THE  DEATH   OF  MATZEL,  A 
FAVOURITE  BULLFINCH 

'T'RY  not,  my  Stanhope,  'tis  in  vain, 
■*■    To  stop  your  tears,  to  hide  your  pain, 

Or  check  your  honest  rage  ; 
Give  sorrow  and  revenge  their  scope, 
My  present  joy,  your  future  hope, 

Lies  murder'd  in  his  cage. 

Matzel's  no  more  !  ye  Graces,  Loves, 
Ye  linnets,  nightingales  and  doves, 

Attend  th'  untimely  bier  ; 
Let  every  sorrow  be  express'd, 
Beat  with  your  wings  each  mournful  breast, 

And  drop  the  nat'ral  tear. 

For  thee,  my  bird,  the  sacred  Nine, 
Who  loved  thy  tuneful  notes,  shall  join 

In  thy  funereal  verse. 
My  painful  task  shall  be  to  write 
Th'  eternal  dirge  which  they  indite, 

And  hang  it  on  thy  hearse. 

In  height  of  song,  in  beauty's  pride, 
By  fell  Grimalkin's  claws  he  died — 

But  vengeance  shall  have  way. 
On  pains  and  tortures  I'll  refine  ; 
Yet  Matzel,  that  one  death  of  thine 

His  nine  will  ill  repay. 
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In  vain  I  loved,  in  vain  I  mourn 
My  bird,  who  never  to  return 

Is  fled  to  happier  shades, 
Where  Lesbia  shall  for  him  prepare 
The  place  most  charming  and  most  fair 

Of  all  the  Elysian  glades. 

There  shall  thy  notes  in  cypress  grove 
Soothe  wretched  ghosts  that  died  for  love ; 

There  shall  thy  plaintive  strain 
Lull  impious  Phaedra's  endless  grief, 
To  Procris  yield  some  short  relief, 

And  soften  Dido's  pain. 

Till  Proserpine  by  chance  shall  hear 
Thy  notes,  and  make  them  all  her  care, 

And  love  thee  with  my  love  ; 
While  each  attendant's  soul  shall  praise 
The  matchless  Matzel's  tuneful  lays, 

And  all  his  songs  approve. 

SIR  CHARLES   H.  WILLIAMS 
(1709-1759). 
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A  VISIT   FROM   THE  SEA 

"PAR  from  the  loud  sea  beaches 
■*■         Where  he  goes  fishing  and  crying, 
Here  in  the  inland  garden 
Why  is  the  seagull  flying  ? 

Here  are  no  fish  to  dive  for ; 

Here  is  the  corn  and  lea  ; 
Here  are  the  green  trees  rustling. 

Hie  away  home  to  sea  ! 

Fresh  is  the  river  water 

And  quiet  among  the  rushes  ; 
This  is  no  home  for  the  seagull 

But  for  the  rooks  and  thrushes. 

Pity  the  bird  that  has  wandered  ! 

Pity  the  sailor  ashore  ! 
Hurry  him  home  to  the  ocean, 

Let  him  come  here  no  more  ! 

High  on  the  sea-cliff  ledges 

The  white  gulls  are  trooping  and  crying ; 
Here  among  rooks  and  roses 

Why  is  the  seagull  flying  ? 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 
(1850-1894). 
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TO  A  RED-BREAST  (IN   SICKNESS) 

CTAY,  little  cheerful  Robin,  stay  1 
^  And  at  my  casement  sing, 
Though  it  should  prove  a  farewell  lay 
And  this  our  parting  spring. 

Though  I,  alas,  may  ne'er  enjoy 
The  promise  in  thy  song  ; 
A  charm  that  thought  can  not  destroy 
Doth  to  thy  strain  belong. 

Methinks  that  in  my  dying  hour 
Thy  song  will  still  be  dear, 
And  with  a  more  than  earthly  power 
My  passing  Spirit  cheer. 

Then,  little  bird,  this  boon  confer, 
Come,  and  my  requiem  sing, 
Nor  fail  to  be  the  harbinger 
Of  everlasting  Spring. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850). 
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THE  LADY'S   BAT 

f^H  look,  look  up,  bright  ladies  !  see  me  now 
^S  Flitting  and  skimming  round  and  round  the 

room, 
In  span  scarce  wider  than  a  dragon-fly, 
Lighter  than  swallow — yet  in  my  quick  flight 
I  veer  and  gambol  swifter  far  than  they. 
My  voice  is  shrill  as  any  grasshopper's, 
So  shrill  no  ear  can  catch  it  save  of  those 
Whose  hearts  are  guileless  as  my  lady's  own. 
I  am  no  older  than  some  butterflies  ; 
Yet  my  small  face  is  creased  and  wrinkled  more 
Than  the  old  gargoyles  gaping  round  the  church 
Where  I  was  born,  and  in  whose  tower  I  lay 
In  leathern  cradle  of  my  mother's  wings, 
Who  with  hooked  hands  laid  hold  upon  a  beam 
And  hung  head  down  all  Winter  ;  but  with  Spring 
Around  its  aisled  glooms  I  tried  my  wings, 
Till  one  night  through  a  broken  pane  of  glass 
In  Noah's  dark  green  cloak  I  spied  a  star, 
A  little  falling  star,  that  darted  down 
Just  like  a  firefly's  lantern.     Out  I  flew 
To  catch  it,  knowing  not  what  things  stars  were  ; 
But  when  I  saw  their  silver  multitudes, 
So  steadfast  and  so  many  and  so  bright, 
I  grew  afraid  and  knew  not  what  to  do, 
Nor  which  to  choose  ;  yet  strong  was  my  desire 
To  fly  and  catch  one  in  my  mouth  and  learn 
Whatever  things  these  strange  fireflies  might  be 
That  winked  so  fairily  and  stood  so  still. 
Upon  the  brightest  then  I  fixed  my  heart, 
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And  away,  away,  and  up  and  up  I  flew, 

But  still,  as  though  they  fled  before  my  chase, 

They  seemed  no  larger  nor  more  near,  till  soon 

My  wings  grew  tired,  my  heart  failed,  and  I  fell 

Dizzily  down  and  down  to  earth  once  more, 

And  scarce  at  length  found  strength  to  spread  my 

wings, 
So  at  an  open  window  circled  in 
With  side-long  flutter,  like  a  wandering  feather, 
And  on  the  hearthrug  down  to  slumber  sank. 
There  by  my  mistress  was  I  found  next  morn 
Curled  like  the  small  wool  ball  that  near  her  feet 
Rolls  ever  dwindled  by  her  knitting  hands. 
And  from  that  hour  what  wondrous  life  is  mine, 
How  round  the  rooms  I  flit  and  oversee 
All  household  labours,  warn  the  drowsy  cook 
His  pie-crust  burns  ;  or  dash  around  her  ears, 
And  fright  with  sudden  squeak  the  lazy  maid 
Who  stands  with  idle  broom  to  peep  and  flirt 
Before  the  mirror  ;  or  how,  ladies  fine, 
To  make  you  sport  I  skim  the  ceiling  thus, 
Drinking  the  perfume  of  your  powdered  hair, 
While  round  my  mistress  at  soft  ease  you  sit 
Like  starlings  o'er  your  teacups  chattering ; 
And  how,  with  sweet  toil  wearied,  I  alight 
In  the  old  firewood  box  my  bedchamber 
And  sleep  my  frolics  off— all  this  to  tell 
Worthily  were  too  long.     But  some  calm  night 
When  sultry  June  has  set  all  windows  wide, 
I  shall  steal  forth,  and  fly  away,  away  ; 
And  though  my  mistress  weep  her  eyelids  red, 
I  shall  not  heed  her,  but  still  fly  right  on, 
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And  visit  first  all  crypts  and  caves  of  fame, 

All  churches  where  the  twilight-hunting  tribes 

Of  bats  resort,  and  every  ruined  shrine, 

Or  vaulted  tomb  of  old  Egyptian  kings, 

And  having  with  the  wisest  of  my  kind 

Parleyed  and  learned  all  knowledge  'neath  the  moon, 

My  soul  shall  weary  for  the  stars  once  more, 

And  once  more,  ere  old  age  has  cramped  their  flight, 

Skyward  I'll  lift  my  wings  and  make  a  road 

Of  some  bright  beam  ;  then  whether  I  shall  reach 

Alive  the  stars,  my  longing,  and  renew 

My  youth  with  deep  draughts  from  the  silver  cups 

Of  vital  fire,  and  so  become,  as  they, 

Immortal — that  I  know  not,  but  I  know 

That  though  this  body  back  to  earth  should  sink 

Like  a  dead  autumn  leaf,  my  spirit  still 

Upward  shall  hold  its  flight  and  find  at  last, 

Somewhere  within  the  constellated  depths 

Of  night's  vast  cavern,  its  appointed  home. 

R.   C.   TREVELYAN. 


"COME  AWAY" 

COME,  come  away  !  the  spring, 
By  every  bird  that  can  but  sing-, 
Or  chirp  a  note,  doth  now  invite 
Us  forth  to  taste  of  his  delight, 
In  field,  in  grove,  on  hill,  in  dale ; 
But  above  all  the  nightingale, 
Who  in  her  sweetness  strives  t'  outdo 
The  loudness  of  the  hoarse  cuckoo. 

"Cuckoo,"  cries  he;  "Jug,  jug,  jug,"  sings  she  ; 
From  bush  to  bush,  from  tree  to  tree  : 
Why  in  one  place  then  tarry  we  ? 

Come  away  !  why  do  we  stay  ? 
We  have  no  debt  or  rent  to  pay  ; 
No  bargains  or  accounts  to  make, 
Nor  land  or  lease  to  let  or  take  : 
Or,  if  we  had,  should  that  remore  us 
When  all  the  world's  our  own  before  us, 
And  where  we  pass  and  make  resort 
It  is  our  kingdom  and  our  court. 

"Cuckoo,"  cries  he  ;  "  Jug,  jug,  jug,"  sings  she  ; 
From  bush  to  bush,  from  tree  to  tree  : 
Why  in  one  place  then  tarry  we  ? 

RICHARD  BROME 
(XVII  Century). 
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TO  THE  MAN-O'-WAR   BIRD 

HT'HOU  who  hast  slept  all  night  upon  the  storm, 

■*■    Waking  renew'd  on  thy  prodigious  pinions, 
(Burst  the  wild  storm  !  above  it  thou  ascendedst, 
And  rested  on  the  sky,  thy  slave  that  cradled  thee, ) 
Now  a  blue  point,  far,  far  in  heaven  floating, 
As  to  the  light  emerging  here  on  deck  I  watch  thee, 
(Myself  a  speck,  a  point  on  the  world's  floating 
vast). 

Far,  far  at  sea, 

After  the  night's  fierce  drifts  have  strewn  the  shore 

with  wrecks, 
With  reappearing  day  as  now  so  happy  and  serene, 
The  rosy  and  elastic  dawn,  the  flashing  sun, 
The  limpid  spread  of  air  cerulean, 
Thou  also  reappearest. 

Thou  born  to  match  the  gale  (thou  art  all  wings), 
To  cope  with  heaven  and  earth  and   sea  and 

hurricane, 
Thou  ship  of  air  that  never  furl'st  thy  sails, 
Days,   even  weeks  untired  and  onward,  through 

spaces,  realms  gyrating, 
At  dusk  that  look'st  on  Senegal,  at  morn  America, 
That  sport'st  amid  the  lightning-flash  and  thunder 

cloud, 
In  them,  in  thy  experiences,  hadst  thou  my  soul, 
What  joys  !  what  joys  were  thine  ! 

WALT  WHITMAN 
(1819-1873). 
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"THE  MERRY  CUCKOW" 

'T"rHE  merry  Cuckow,  messenger  of  Spring, 

■*■     His  trompet  shrill  hath  thrise  already  sounded, 
That  warnes  al  lovers  wayt  upon  their  king, 
Who  now  is  comming  forth  with  girland  crouned. 
With  noyse  whereof  the  quyre  of  Byrds  resounded, 
Their  anthemes  sweet,  devized  of  love's  prayse, 
That  all  the  woods  theyr  ecchoes  back  rebounded, 
As  if  they  knew  the  meaning  of  their  layes. 
But  mongst  them  all,  which  did  Love's  honor  rayse 
No  word  was  heard  of  her  that  most  it  ought ; 
But  she  his  precept  proudly  disobayes, 
And  doth  his  ydle  message  set  at  nought. 

Therefore,  O  Love,  unlesse  she  turne  to  thee 
Ere  Cuckow  end,  let  her  a  rebell  be  ! 

EDMUND  SPENSER 
(1552-1599). 
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TO  A  SKYLARK 

■pTHEREAL  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sky  ! 
*-*  Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound  ? 
Or  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  ? 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still ! 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond 

Mount,  daring  warbler  ! — that  love-prompted  strain 

'Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  never-failing  bond — 

Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain  : 

Yet  might'st  thou  seem,  proud  privilege,  to  sing 

All  independent  of  the  leafy  Spring. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood  ; 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine, 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 

Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine  ; 

Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar,  but  never  roam  : 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home  ! 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850). 
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THE  WREN'S   NEST 

T  TOOK  the  wren's  nest ; — 

■*•  Heaven  forgive  me  I 

Its  merry  architects  so  small 

Had  scarcely  finished  their  wee  hall, 

That,  empty  still  and  neat  and  fair 

Hung  idly  in  the  summer  air. 

The  mossy  walls,  the  dainty  door, 

Where  Love  should  enter  and  explore, 

And  Love  sit  carolling  outside, 

And  Love  within  chirp  multiplied  ; — 

I  took  the  wren's  nest. — 

Heaven  forgive  me ! 

How  many  hours  of  happy  pains 
Through  early  frosts  and  April  rains, 
How  many  songs  at  eve  and  morn 
O'er  springing  grass  and  greening  corn, 
What  labours  hard  through  sun  and  shade 
Before  the  pretty  house  was  made  ! 
One  little  minute,  only  one, 
And  she'll  fly  back,  and  find  it— gone  I 

I  took  the  wren's  nest, 

Bird,  forgive  me ! 

Thou  and  thy  mate,  sans  let,  sans  fear, 
Ye  have  before  you  all  the  year, 
And  every  wood  holds  nooks  for  you, 
In  which  to  sing  and  build  and  woo  ; 
One  piteous  cry  of  birdish  pain — 
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And  ye'll  begin  your  life  again, 
Forgetting  quite  the  lost,  lost  home, 
In  many  a  busy  home  to  come. — 
But  I  ? — Your  wee  house  keep  I  must 
Until  it  crumble  into  dust. 

I  took  the  wren's  nest, 

God  forgive  me ! 


DINAH    MARIA  CRAIK 
(Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman") 
(1826-1887). 
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THE  THRUSH'S  NEST 

TVTITHIN  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  bush 

"*     That  overhung  a  mole-hill,  large  and  round, 
I  heard  from  morn  to  morn  a  merry  thrush 
Sing  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the  sound 
With  joy — and  oft,  an  unintruding  guest, 
I  watched  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day ; 
How  true  she  warped  the  moss  to  form  her  nest, 
And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  clay. 
And  by  and  bye,  like  heath  bells  gilt  with  dew, 
There  lay  her  shining  eggs,  as  bright  as  flowers, 
Ink-spotted  over,  shells  of  green  and  blue  ; 
And  there  I  witnessed,  in  the  summer  hours 
A  brood  of  nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly, 
Glad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky. 

JOHN  CLARE 
(1793-1864). 
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THE  LARK 

A  SI,  below  the  mornen  sky 
■*^      Wer  out  a  worken  in  the  lew 
O'  black-stemm'd  thorns,  a-springen  high, 

Avore  the  worold-bounden  blue, 
A-reaken,  under  woak-tree  boughs 
The  orts  a-left  behin'  by  cows, 

Above  the  grey-grown  thissle  rings, 
An'  deaisy  buds,  the  lark,  in  flight, 

Did  zing  a-loft,  wi'  flappen  wings, 
Tho'  mwore  in  hearen  than  in  zight ; 

The  while  my  bwoys,  in  playvul  me'th, 

Did  run  till  they  wer  out  o'  breath. 

Then  woone,  wi'  han'-besheaded  eyes, 

A-stoppen  still,  as  he  did  run, 
Look'd  up  to  zee  the  lark  arise, 

Azingen  to  the  high-gone  zun  ; 
The  while  his  brother  look'd  below 
Vor  what  the  groun'  mid  have  to  show. 

Zoo  woone  did  watch  above  his  head 
The  bird  his  hands  could  never  teake  ; 

An'  woone,  below,  where  he  did  tread 
Vound  out  the  nest  within  the  breake  ; 

But,  aggs  be  only  woonce  a-vound, 

An'  uncaught  larks  agean  mid  sound. 


WILLIAM  BARNES 
(1801-1886). 


THE  ROBIN 

TI7TERRY,  merry  sparrow  ! 
■*■"■*■  Under  leaves  so  green 
A  happy  blossom 
Sees  you,  swift  as  arrow, 
Seek  your  cradle  narrow 
Near  my  bosom. 

Pretty,  pretty  robin ! 
Under  leaves  so  green 
A  happy  blossom 
Hears  your  sobbing,  sobbing  ; 
Pretty,  pretty  robin, 
Near  my  bosom. 


WILLIAM    BLAKE 
(1757-1827). 
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MY  THRUSH 

A  LL  through  the  sultry  hours  of  June, 
■^-  From  morning  blithe  to  golden  noon, 

And  till  the  star  of  evening  climbs 
The  gray-blue  East,  a  world  too  soon, 

There  sings  a  Thrush  amid  the  limes. 

God's  poet,  hid  in  foliage  green, 
Sings  endless  songs,  himself  unseen  ; 

Right  seldom  come  his  silent  times. 
Linger,  ye  summer  hours  serene  ! 

Sing  on,  dear  Thrush,  amid  the  limes  ! 

Nor  from  these  confines  wander  out, 
Where  with  old  gun  bucolic  lout 

Commits  all  day  his  murderous  crimes  : 
Though  cherries  ripe  are  sweet,  no  doubt, 

Sweeter  thy  song  amid  the  limes. 

May  I  not  dream  God  sends  thee  there, 
Thou  mellow  angel  of  the  air, 

Even  to  rebuke  my  earthlier  rhymes 
With  music's  soul,  all  praise  and  prayer  ? 

Is  that  thy  lesson  in  the  limes  ? 

Closer  to  God  art  thou  than  I : 

His  minstrel  thou,  whose  brown  wings  fly 

Through  silent  aether's  summer  climes. 
Ah,  never  may  thy  music  die  ! 

Sing  on,  dear  Thrush,  amid  the  limes  ! 

MORTIMER  COLLINS 
(1827- 1876). 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE 

A  S  it  fell  upon  a  day 
"^"  In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made, 
Beasts  did  leap  and  birds  did  sing, 
Trees  did  grow  and  plants  did  spring ; 
Everything  did  banish  moan 
Save  the  Nightingale  alone. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  up-til  a  thorn, 
And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry  ; 
Teru,  Teru,  by  and  by  : 
That  to  hear  her  so  complain, 
Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain  ; 
For  her  griefs  so  lively  shewn 
Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 
— Ah,  thought  I,  thou  mourn'st  in  vain, 
None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain  : 
Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee, 
Ruthless  beasts,  they  will  not  cheer  thee ; 
King  Pandion,  he  is  dead, 
All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead  ; 
All  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing 
Careless  of  thy  sorrowing : 
Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee 
None  alive  will  pity  me. 

R.    BARNFIELD 
(XVI  Century). 
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OVER  THE  HILLS  AND   FAR  AWAY 

A    LITTLE  bird  flew  my  window  by, 
■*^"  'Twixt  the  level  street  and  the  level  sky, 
The  level  rows  of  houses  tall, 
The  long  low  sun  on  the  level  wall ; 
And  all  that  the  little  bird  did  say 
Was  :  "Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

A  little  bird  sang-  behind  my  chair 
From  the  level  line  of  corn-fields  fair, 
The  smooth  green  hedge-row's  level  bound 
Not  a  furlong  off— the  horizon's  bound, 
And  the  level  lawn  where  the  sun  all  day 
Burns  : — "Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

A  little  bird  sings  above  my  bed, 
And  I  know  if  I  could  but  lift  my  head 
I  would  see  the  sun  set,  round  and  grand, 
Upon  level  sea  and  level  sand, 
While  beyond  the  misty  distance  gray 
Is  "  Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

I  think  that  a  little  bird  will  sing 

Over  a  grassy  mound  next  spring, 

Where  something  that  once  was  me,  ye'll  leave 

In  the  level  sunshine,  morn  and  eve  : 

But  I  shall  be  gone,  past  night,  past  day, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

DINAH   MARIA  CRAIK 
(Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman") 
(18*5-1887). 
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THE   HALCYON 


TV/HY,  o'er  the  verdant  banks  of  ooze 

W        Does  yonder  halcyon  speed  so  fast  ? 
'Tis  all  because  she  would  not  lose 
Her  fav'rite  calm  that  will  not  last. 


The  sun  with  azure  paints  the  skies, 
The  stream  reflects  each  flow'ry  spray  ; 

And  frugal  of  her  time  she  flies 
To  take  her  fill  of  love  and  play. 


See  her,  when  rugged  Boreas  blows, 
Warm  in  some  rocky  cell  remain  ; 

To  seek  for  pleasure,  well  she  knows 
Would  only  then  enhance  the  pain. 


"  Descend,"  she  cries,  "thou  hated  show'r, 
Deform  my  limpid  waves  to-day, 

For  I  have  chuse  a  fairer  hour 
To  take  my  fill  of  love  and  play." 


You  too,  my  Sylvia,  sure  will  own 
Life's  azure  seasons  swiftly  roll ; 

And  when  our  youth  or  health  is  flown 
To  think  of  love  but  shocks  the  soul. 

*  An  old  and  poetical  name  for  Kingfisher. 
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Could  Damon  but  deserve  thy  charms, 
As  thou  art  Damon's  only  theme, 

He'd  fly  as  quick  to  Delia's  arms 
As  yonder  halcyon  skims  the  stream. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE 
(1714-1763). 


"  They  (Halcyons)  lay  and  sit  about  mid-winter  when 
daies  be  shortest ;  and  the  time  whiles  they  are  broodie 
is  called  the  halcyon  daies,  for  during  that  season  the 
sea  is  calm  and  navigable,  especially  in  the  coast 
of  Sicilie."— Holland,  trans!,  of  "Pliny." 


THE   DYING  SWAN 


HpHE  plain  was  grassy,  wild  and  bare, 

■*■    Wide,  wild,  and  open  to  the  air, 
Which  had  built  up  everywhere 
An  under-roof  of  doleful  gray. 
With  an  inner  voice  the  river  ran, 
A-down  it  floated  a  dying  swan, 
And  loudly  did  lament. 
It  was  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Ever  the  weary  wind  went  on, 
And  took  the  reed-tops  as  it  went. 


Some  blue  peaks  in  the  distance  rose, 

And  white  against  the  cold-white  sky, 

Shone  out  their  crowning  snows. 

One  willow  over  the  river  wept, 

And  shook  the  wave  as  the  wind  did  sigh  ; 

Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow, 

Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  will, 

And  far  thro'  the  marish  green  and  still 

The  tangled  water-courses  slept, 

Shot  over  with  purple,  and  green,  and  yellow. 

3 

The  wild  swan's  death-hymn  took  the  soul 
Of  that  waste  place  with  joy 
Hidden  in  sorrow  :  at  first  to  the  ear 
The  warble  was  low  and  full  and  clear ; 
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And  floating  about  the  under-sky, 

Prevailing  in  weakness  the  coronach  stole 

Sometimes  afar,  and  sometimes  anear ; 

But  anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice, 

With  a  music  strange  and  manifold, 

Flow'd  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold  ; 

As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 

With  shawms,  and  with  cymbals  and  harps  of  gold, 

And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roll'd 

Thro'  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar, 

To  the  shepherd  who  watcheth  the  evening  star. 

And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds, 

And  the  willow  branches  hoar  and  dank, 

And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds, 

And  the  wave-worn  horns  of  the  echoing  bank 

And  the  silvery  marish-flowers  that  throng 

The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among, 

Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 
(1809-189*). 
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THE   PHCENIX  AND  THE  TURTLE 

(A   THRENODY) 

T   ET  the  bird  of  loudest  lay 
■■-'  On  the  sole  Arabian  tree 
Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be, 
To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou,  shrieking  harbinger, 
Foul  precurrer  of  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end  :— 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing, 
Save  the  eagle,  feather'd  king  ; 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunctive  music  can, 
Be  the  death-divining  swan, 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow, 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tak'st, 
'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence  : 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead  ; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 
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So  they  loved,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one  ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none  : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder  ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen  ; — 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight : 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appalled, 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same, 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  called. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded, 
Saw  division  grow  together 
To  themselves  ;  yet  either  neither. 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded, 

That  it  cried  :  how  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  ! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none, 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threne 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love ; 
Chorus  to  their  tragic  scene  : 
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Beauty,  truth  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity, 
Here  inclosed  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix'  nest ; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest, 

Leaving  no  posterity ; — 
'Twas  not  their  infirmity, 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be  ; 
Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  not  she- 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 

That  are  either  true  or  fair ; 

For  these  dead  birds  sign  a  prayer. 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAR 
(1564-1616). 
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EDITOR'S    NOTE 

"POR  so  small  a  collection  I  have  a  good  many 
loans  to  acknowledge.    They  are  the  following : 

"Itylus,"  by  permission  of  Mr.  Swinburne. 

"  Beauty  and  the  Bird,"  by  permission  of  Mr.  W. 
M.  Rossetti  and  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Elvey. 

"The  Paradise  of  Birds"  (extract),  by  permission 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope. 

"The  Ballad  of  the  Thrush,"  by  permission  of 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  and  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co. 

"The  Blackbird,"  "The  Lark,"  by  permission  of 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Henley  and  Mr.  David  Nutt. 

"The  Poet  and  Birds,"  by  permission  of  Mrs. 
William  Allingham. 

"St.  Francis  to  the  Birds,"  by  permission  of 
Mrs.  Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson. 

"The  Blackbird"  (from  "The  Shropshire  Lad"), 
by  permission  of  Mr.   A.   E.    Housman. 
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"The  Storm  Petrel"  (from  "The  Coming  of 
Love"),  by  permission  of  Mr.  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton. 

••The  Lady's  Bat,"  by  permission  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson. 

"Robin,"  "Asian  Birds,"  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Robert  Bridges  and  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

"A  Visit  from  the  Sea"  (R.  L.  Stevenson),  by 
permission  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne  and  Messrs. 
Chatto  and  Windus. 
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INDEX  OF  NAMES  OF   BIRDS 


[Poems  on  the  general  subject  of  birds  are  not  included 
in  this  index] 
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